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Keeping count 
of calls handled 
datly means keep 
ing informed on 
trafhe tendencies 
—keeping ahead 
of service require 
ments. 


Veeder 


Counters—attached to the 
Counts the Calis oceeen—cuaagen to 
. take periodic counts, give 
Sets p Be iy 4 you data for forehanded 
d; registers management and ow 
one for exch pres- ou the volume handled 
sure of the thump °Y &#ch operator. 
lever. Send for bookie 


Veeder Mig. Co., 11 Sargeant St., Hartford, Conn. 














(EVERSTICK 
ANCHORS 


lead the 

world 

in anchor sales. 
WHY? 


EVERSTICK 





Anchor Ce. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
U.S.A. 





“Why National Sleeves?” 


There are a Multitude of 


Real 


Reasons 


Jecause a splice 

made with a Na- 

tional connector is 

stronger than the wire 

itself. Because every Na- 

tional is thoroughly — in 

spected before you receive it. Because Na- 
tional sleeves are used more widely in the 
United States and Canada than any other 
sleeve. These are a few of the reasons “why.” 


The National Telephone Supply Co. 


5100 Superior Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


American Steel & Wire Co.'s 


W&M 
"T crephone 
elegraph 
Wire 


Strand -steer wire 
Pole Steps 


Descriptive literature—free 


American Steel & Wire 


Chicago Compan 
New York eaeed 

















CEDAR 
POLES 


Wire or write for 
delivered prices 


NATIONAL POLE CO. 
ESCANABA :: :: MICH. 


220 Broadway, New York 
2844 Summit t., Toledo, Ohie 
Rialto Bidg., San Francisco 





THE PEIRCE ONE-NINETY 
WIREHOLDER 


Wall bracket, insulator and screw all combined. 

A jab and a few turns and it’s ready for theline. 

Safe for 350 pounds. No tie wires required. 

Coste least to buy and least to install. Ask 

your Jobber. 

HUBBARD & COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Hardware makes the Line; Hubbard 
makes the Hardware 








Telephone Cables 
ALL SIZES AND CAPACITIES 
Hard Drawn Cooper 
| fo Telephone Wire 
mx Galvanized iron 
Telephone Wire 
Se P,] Slemens-Martin and 
— High Strength 
Strands 


AMERICAN ELECTRICAL WORKS 


PHILLIPSDALE. R. I. 


GNIGAGO—112 W. Adam: Si. 
CINCIN eT ea en 


ORK 2 Srsdney 











\Red Desil) Tools 


Where Danger Lurks 


-You want to be prepared 
to minimize the chance of 
risk, by using dependable 
tools. 

The best tools are inexpens- 
ive as compared with human 
life! Don’t think of safety 
in terms of dollars and cents. 
“Red Devil” Plier No. 4950 is 
tested to stand 10,000 volts. 
Will meet the most exacting 
requirements of electricians 
who demand the best insu- 
lation for all-around safety 
and handiness in a plier. 
Price $3.30 each, for 6 inch 
size. At responsible dealers, 
or us. 


Electrician’s Tool Booklet Free 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., Inc. 
87 Coit Street Irvington, N. J. 








Fort AYNE 


PRINTING YY Company 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Printers and Blank 
Book Manufacturers 


Write fer Same@tes aad 
Priees on I. C. C. Porms 


Ours Are the Best 


THIMBLESS 
EYE 


is the latest 
improvement on 


Matthews 
Scrulix Anchors 
Costs No More 
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pleasing. 


tional advantages. 





30A Common Bat- 
tery Telephone 


A POPULAR TELEPHONE! 


The Leich Desk type Common Battery 
Telephone is approved by Managers, 
.Linemen and Subscribers. 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 


Telephones, Switchboards, Accessories 


GENOA, ILLINOIS | 


The Managers like them because the repair and maintenance expense is 
exceptionally low; the finish stands the ravages of time and use, and the 
service is brought to a higher standard. 


The Linemen like them because they are convenient to work with, equip- 
ment ig not congested and no special parts are required to maintain tele- 


The Subscribers like them because Leich phones are always ready for use, 
transmission is clear on long or short calls and the design and finish is 
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Use Leich phones and secure the benefit of equipment which has excep- 





DISTRIBUTORS 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY 
Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco, New Orleans 


POST GLOVER ELECTRIC CoO. 


TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 
Spokane, Wash. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


ST. PAUL ELECTRIC Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


B-R ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 























AZAR 


Rubber Insulated 
TELEPHONE WIRE 





Uniform in construction Hazard Insula- 
ted Wires and Cables g've uniform 
service. Made of the b@S€ of materials 
and by highly skilled workmen. Expe- 
rience, knowledge and honesty of purpose é, 
insure long life and ultimate economy.’ isis—i922 


HAZARD MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York Pittsburgh Chicago 
Denver Birmingham 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 
Makers of Quality Wire Rope since 1848 
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ARGUS LIGHTNING 
ARRESTER WITH 
PORCELAIN COVER 









Don’t leave 
any loopholes for 
lightning to creep through. 


Be sure that every point on your 
telephone property that should be 
protected from lightning or cross- 
es with high tension circuits is 
really protected. The Argus Ar- 
rester with its neat porcelain cover 
to keep out dirt and dust, is the 
lightning protector complete and 
reliable. It’s approved by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Telephone men have always found the Argus in- 
vincible. With the addition of the special porce- 
lain cover it is impervious to weather as well as 
lightning. 


Special new prices for you. Write now. 


FOOTE, PIERSON & CO., Inc. 


160-162 Duane Street New York City 
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Not a few shrewd 


PUBLIC 


signs believe we are in for another sea- 


observers used to 


reading political 


son of radical  legislation—including, 


probably, a campaign for public owner- 
ship of the railroads and the utilities. 

The legislatures in many states will 
soon be in session, and already there is 
talk of new laws to place more restric- 
tions on service corporations. Of course, 
this includes telephone companies. 

Telephone associations will do well to 
keep a close watch at the state capitals 
this winter to see that adverse legislation 
is not enacted that will hamper and injure 
their member companies. 

In Kansas, even at this early date, the 
new governor has announced his program, 
a principal plank of which is the abolition 
of the state rate-making commission and 
giving the cities home rule over the utili- 
ties. It is a straw which indicates the 
situation is serious. 

‘ne = © 

Of course, such legislative programs do 
not always go through. The Kansas gov- 
ernor-elect also proposes to practice econ- 
omy by cutting 20 per cent off the pay 
»f all state employes receiving more than 
$2,600 a year, and requiring all state job- 
holders to work eight hours a day on pain 
of being “docked.” 

This sounds like buncombe, but while 
that particular feature of his program 
vill probably never be realized, it is safe 
'o say that no effort will be neglected 
to make war on the utility companies. 
rhe politicians do not forget to pursue 


them at every opportunity. 





OWNERSHIP OF UTILITIES 


Any state which abandoned the system 


ot state regulation of public service at 
this time would take a step backward and 
convict itself of playing politics with the 
utilities. A revival of the “home rule” 
buncombe can be expected, however, but 
it will not mislead any portion of the pub- 
lic which is at all informed on the sub- 
ject of utility regulation. 

Every company engaged in any kind of 
utility business should be awake to the 
situation and neglect no chance to show 
their customers—who are the voters— 
that the “home rule” sob stuff only means 
more cheap politics and less real service. 

ok K * * 

The November election produced some 
queer political upsets and thrust into the 
national Congress and the state legisla- 
tures many new members of a pronounced 
radical type. 

This has encouraged the advocates of 
government ownership of railways and 
utilities to a marked degree, and all over 
the country they are “resoluting” on their 
pet hobby with a new enthusiasm. Hearst's 
string of newspapers leads the propaganda 
chorus, howling about utility rates and in- 
sisting that the public take over the com- 
panies. 

It is curious to note how brazenly un- 
fair these self-appointed guardians of the 
public interest always are in pushing their 


They in- 


sist on low rates for a utility, then com- 


government ownership schemes. 


plain about the service and finally declare 
that government operation is the only way 


out These were 


tactics of the 


worst of the old- 
time robber trusts which starved and 
choked a business rival to the point of 


death and then bought his plant cheap 


* * * 


How this sort of a policy works in the 


case of the railroads is described on an 


other page of this issue which quotes 


an editorial from the Chicago Tribune 


TELEPHONY subscribers should not fail to 


read this, for the same hard conditions 


can apply to any utility made the victim 
of unfair treatment by political dema 
gogues or radical experimentalists. 
Perhaps the most effective argument 
made to the general public in favor of 
government ownership is that it knocks 


The 


of the Esch-Cummins transportation act, 


out a private monopoly. enemies 


in demanding nationalization of the rail- 


ways, lay special emphasis on the fact 
that there is no longer competition among 
the railroads, and that their monopoly 
should belong to the people. 

The public ownership leaders are wise 
enough to know how the American public 
hates the phrase “private monopoly.” 

x * * * 


That same deep-rooted hatred of mo- 
nopoly by the public contains the greatest 
danger of the telephone industry becom- 
ing involved in the public ownership move- 
ment. For that reason—as well as many 
others—two groups in the business should 
It is likely 


is prominent in 


be permanently maintained. 
that this 
the minds of both Bell and Independent 


consideration 


leaders when they emphasize the impor- 





12 


tance of continuing distinctively and sep- 
arately two groups in the industry. 

It .is apparent that the Bell particularly 
should realize this importance, for usually 
where there is talk of a telephone monop- 
oly, there is talk of public ownership. 
People don’t like monopoly unless they 
are “in on it.” That’s probably human 
nature. 

* * * - 

It is amusing to note that while radicals 
United States are trying to re- 
the 


in the 


vive government ownership issue, 
other countries that have tried it for years 
are planning to give it up as a failure. 
In France, a commission, appointed to 
make recommendations for the improve- 
ment of the government-owned and op- 
erated telephone system, has made a re- 
port urging that the state turn the busi- 
ness over to private enterprise. 


For the last two years the French tele- 


TELEPHONY 


phone administration has tried to discour- 


age new business by adding an extra 


charge of 
that the 


700 francs a year, admitting 


additional assessment was for 


the purpose of preventing those who 


wanted service from applying for it. 
The 


is based on 


government commission’s report 


investigation of telephone 
conditions in the United States, in Swe- 
den and in Norway, and points out that 
in those countries the whole management 
of the telephone systems, from superin- 
tendent to operator, is specialized, whereas 
in France a government department runs 
the postoftices and the telephone and tele- 
graph lines, and that in all services there 


is a lack of specialists and an over-supply 


of inefficient political appointees. Result, 
inadequate and poor service. 
The head of the commission declares 


that France must base her telephone sys- 


tem on a commercial! foundation or it will 
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never be worth while. He strongly urged 
the adoption of the plan in vogue in the 
United States “with telephones operated 
by private companies and under state reg- 
ulation.” 

* * * & 

There are plenty of good arguments 
against public ownership of utilities well 
managed by private companies and under 
the 

Results 


but action of 


all. 


fair state regulation, 


France clinches them are 


what count. 
the 


Business, the 


States 


Nation’s 
United 


organ of 
Chamber of Commerce, 
summarizes the situation most pointedly 
when it says in its current issue: “Thus 
France arrives at a conclusion long advo- 
cated in this country as essentially sound: 
That government ownership of industry is 
costly and bungling; but that government 
regulations of 


public utilities works for 


the public good.” 


Moving Pictures Tell It to Public 


What Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. Is Doing to Get Its Story Across 
to the Public—Moving Pictures with Lectures Extensively Used—Portable 
Projection Machines Carry The Story Wherever Electricity Is Available 


Various ways have been devised and 
developed by telephone companies the 
ceuntry over for informing the public of 
their work, problems and operating con- 
ditions. 

Virtually every company uses the pub- 
lic press, through advertising, 
statements and the maintenance 
dial relations with editors. Public speak- 
ing and personal contact always have 
been effective instruments of good public 
relations, and always will be. Many of 
the larger companies are now giving dem- 
onstrations which have.a powerful effect 
in showing people just what the operator 
is “up against.” 

Recently some of the companies have 
begun to use moving pictures on a large 
scale, and the Bell companies have been 
producing films themselves, with the as- 
sistance of professional “movie” men. 

The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. has used moving pictures in a mod- 
cst way for several years. It has planned 
for the season of 1922-23 a big and in- 
tensive campaign to show its subscribers, 
through the ever-popular movie, just how 
the telephone company functions. 

Telephone “movies” will be taken to 
every community, including, perhaps, 
some places where movies, have never 
gone before—if such communities can be 
said to exist today. 

The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 


news 
of cor- 


By Lawrence Evert 


Co. provides the Bell service in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia 
and West Virginia. Like other com- 
panies, it has used every agency at hand 
to tell its story to the public. 

For many years it used _ stereopticon 
slides in connection with telephone lec- 
tures, but since the development of the 
moving picture as a publicity and adver- 
tising asset, slides are to be numbered 
among the antiquities of a bygone age. 
They will be used in the future only on 
rare occasions. 

The one infallible way to please the 
public is to give it what it wants. And 
since there is no doubt but that it wants 
movies, it will be offered them in plenti- 
ful quantity. The company months ago 
decided that its campaign should be an 
intensive one, and virtually the entire 
summer was spent in preparation. 

The advertising department was en- 
trusted the task of collecting a complete 
repertoire of films. Telephone movies of 
every description were added to the few 
used in previous years, until the list now 
totals about 20 reels. Four projecting 
machines of the portable type were pur- 
chased, thus making it certain that all 
the necessary equipment would be avail- 
able for shows. 

The films have been prepared with a 
particular view to showing conditions in 
the Chesapeake & Potomac divisions. One 





two-reel film has been assembled by 


using some scenes from a general tele- 


phone production and inserting others 
taken in Baltimore especially for the 
company. Titles describing telephone 


conditions and giving facts as to tele- 
phone property in Maryland were in- 
serted. One scene shows Governor 
Ritchie of Maryland in the act of tele- 
phoning to a friend in California. 

A film that will be of interest in Wash- 
ington is “A Country’s Tribute,” de- 
picting the exercises at Arlington on 
Armistice Day of last year, when the 
Unknown Soldier was buried and the 
Bell system made it possible for the 
words and music of the ceremonies to 
be heard from coast to coast. 

A picture that will be shown through- 
out the rural sections is “When the 
Storm King Came,” showing what hap- 
-pens to telephone plant when a_ heavy 
snow or sleet storm burdens the wires, 
and what action by the company’s forces 
is necessary to restore service. Some of 
the other pictures are “Number, Please?” 
a Ford educational film showing various 
phases of the business; “The Transmis- 
sion of Intelligence,” depicting the de- 
velopment of communication; “Connect- 
ing Main 3451,” giving an insight into the 
work necessary in installing a new tele- 
phone; “Forging the Links of Fellow- 
ship” and “Making Telephone Cable,” 
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show the Western Electric's 
Hawthorne plant in operation. 

The 20 have divided 
into groups. A group of films and 
machine 
been assigned to each of several sec- 


which 


reels been 


a portable projecting have 
tions of the territory and will remain 
there all winter. 

There will be a machine and films 
for Baltimore and another outtit for 
Washington, each staying permanent- 
It will he 
for the commer- 


ly in its respective city. 
comparatively easy 
cial department men in charge to 
hook enough engagements with fra- 
ternal, church 


organizations to fill in the entire sea- 


social, business and 


son in these large cities. Because of 
the adaptability of the projectors, the 
pictures can be 
theaters, halls, 


shown either in 


assembly rooms ofr 


even in private residences, where 
there is electricity. 

rural 
hard, 


however, to book more than a dozen 


In the small cities and the 
sections, a manager finds it 
In West Virginia and 
outside of 


or so shows. 
Baltimore, it 
found advisable 
to arrange an itinerary for each ma 


Maryland, 
has, therefore, been 


chine, so that each can cover the en- 
tire division during the campaign. 
For instance, the projecting machine 
and films were first sent to the man- 
ager at Salisbury, a town of &0) 
people on the eastern shore of Mary- 
land. In advance he had made book 
ings for six lectures to be delivered 


between September 15) and 30. 














Will Last. 


TELEPHONY 





Managers and Commercial Men of the Chesa- 
peake Company Conduct the Moving Picture 


Shews and Give the Lectures. The Moving Pic- 

ure Machine Is Portable and Can Be Quickly 

set Up and Used in Any Place Where There Is 
Electric Current Available for Its Operation. 

\fter completing his program in Salis- 

bury and nearby communities, he shipped 

the machine and films to the manager at 


Faston, a nearby town. After two weeks 





there, during 


which the manager 


In Telling-Jts Story to the Public, the Chesapeake & Potomac Te! ephone Co. Does Not Overlook the Children. 
Will “Tell the World” About What They Have Seen and That Good 
The Youngsters of the Wicomico High Schoo! at Salis bury, 
Company, Who Is Telling Them About the Telephone Business Preparatory to Showing Them Moving Pictures of the Industry. 





Impressions Formed of Telephone Service 
Md., Are Listening to Manager Carty, of the Chesapeake 









1s 


showed the pictures in Easton and out 


lying places, they went to another town 
for a similar visit. By February they will 
have been all over the state, and will go 
back to Salisbury for two weeks more, 
then going over their old route. 
reels of pictures 


Three, four, or five 


comprise a show, according to the time 


allotted the company. Since pictures alone 


cannot explain everything, and too many 


long, detailed subtitles in a “movie” make 
the whole thing uninteresting, the speaker 
gives brief explanatory talks with each 
film. 

At the beginning of every show, the 
manager or some other commercial de- 
partment man gives a short speech, ex- 


plaining service and rate problems. He 
tells of the company’s aims and require- 
ments, making clear why the earnings 
must be adequate in order that the service 
shall be After 


tistics about the business in his particular 


good. giving some sta 


town or locality, he introduces the film 
first to be thrown on the screen 
When the 


speaker explains in detail any points which 


film has been shown, the 


might not be clear to the audience. Since 
the pictures are carefully prepared, there 
usually are very few doubtful points, and 


the audience is not tired by any long 


winded explanations. On the other hand, 
the alternate speaking and projection of 


pictures tend to provide an _ interesting 


hour or two of entertainment and instruc 


tion. In fact, it is a very good example 


of what our pedagogues are terming 
“visual education.” 
In Baltimore, Washington and _ several 


Virginia cities the company will also mak« 


use of demonstration switchboards, with 


operators from the central offices explain 


ing how calls are handled. Wherever pos 





it Knows That They 
in Their Youth 
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sible, the moving picture programs will 
follow the demonstrations, and the cus- 
tomary talks will also be given. 

It is proposed to keep the pictures up-to- 
date, and as the work develops, new films 
will be added. The company’s advertising 
department has scenarios for original pic- 
tures showing special phases of the busi- 
and when the 
opportunity arises 
will have them put 
into film. 


ness 


The schedules and 
routes for the films 
will be changed 
from time to time, 
in order that all the 
divisions will have 
frequent changes of 
pictures and even- 
tually will have had 
possession of every 
picture. 

The Chesapeake 
company’s speakers 
in all cases do not 
present the lectures 
just as they 
prepared by 
the publicity de- 
partment. As a matter of fact, most 
of the arrange their talks to 
suit local conditions, using the prepared 
lectures merely as a foundation. The 
parts which follow from the several of the 
lectures show the kind of information the 
company is trying to give to its public. 


have 
been 


managers 


The talk by a commercial department- 
man before either a switchboard demon- 
stration or a moving picture is prefaced 
with a few words asking the privilege of 
telling some things about the company 
which furnishes this vital service. Then 
the talk runs: 

“It is perfectly natural that at times 
you may be inclined to criticize or con- 
demn us because it appears that we do not 
do certain things which to you seem to be 
quite simple and easy. Such misunder- 
standings as these, we feel, are due largely 
to the fact that we have not sufficiently 
availed ourselves of the opportunity to 
give you a clearer knowledge of some of 
our problems. 

Ours is a tremendously intricate service. 
It involves the use of a vast lot of del- 
icate mechanism and the labor of a small 
army of highly-trained men and women. 


According to our conception of our task, 
or that of any public utility which hopes 
to secure the good will and support of its 
patrons, we must fulfill three primary re- 
quirements : 


First. Service must be satisfactory. It 
must be satisfactory not only from a 
technical standpoint as the company sees 
it, but must be satisfactory from the 
viewpoint of the public. 

Second. The employes must be. effi- 
cient and unfailingly courteous in their 
treatment of our patrons. 

Third. Our earnings must be sufficient. 


TELEPHONY 


Taking up first, the matter of service, 
we would like to have you think of it as 
not merely the efficient and accurate hand- 
ling of telephone calls, but all of the com- 
pany’s many and varied activities in which 
the patron is interested. 

These include the prompt installation 
and moving of telephones, preparation and 





The Telephone Movies and the Lectures Are Presented Before Rotary Clubs and 
Other Commercial Organizations. 
dressed by Manager Carty in September and Viewed the 


The Rotary Club 


accurate directories, preper 
maintenance of the telephone equipment 
not only in our central office but also on 
the subsciber’s premises, and courteous, in- 


telligent handling of business transactions. 


delivery of 


If we fail in any of these matters, you 
are justified in saying that the service is 
not satisfactory. 

Second, I would like to tell you that one 
of the highest aims which we seek to ac- 
complish is that our employes shall al- 
ways be unfailingly courteous to the pub- 
lic. The giving of telephone service, as 
I have said, is a delicate thing. It in- 
volves an intimate contact between the 
men and women of our organization and 
our patrons. 

The occasion will arise at times, of 
course, when a person may make calls in 
a hurry and not being able to see the ef- 
forts of our operators, will more or less 
naturally assume that proper effort is not 
being made. Sometimes this misunder- 
standing calls forth unmerited criticism. 
Our operators are all trained, however, 
that it is a very definite part of their duty 
to handle all such situations with patience 
and courtesy. 


Lastly, I would like to say a word about 
the necessity for sufficient earnings. A 
public utility, such as the telephone com- 
pany, as I have stated, has as its highest 
aim the giving of good service to the pub- 
lic. To give good service, plant must be 
built and plant must be extended as the 
service requirements increase. 

Now, how are we going to build and 
extend this plant? The only way is to get 
the use of people’s money. An investor 
is not going to let a public utility or any 


in Salisbury, 
Moving Picture Show. 
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other enterprise have the use of his money 
without getting paid for it, any more than 
an individual is going to labor for any- 
body else without getting paid for it 
Therefore, when we ask people for the use 
of their money to build telephone plant, 
we assume an obligation to pay them for 
If we do not, we are not 
going to get the 
money and the plant 
will not be built to 
meet the  subscrib- 


the use of it. 


er’s needs, 

You 
fore, that it is a part 
of our obligation to 
you and to the pub- 
lic that we shall 
earn enough to pay 
investors for the use 
of their 
order that we may 
build the plant to 
give you good tele- 
phone service. 

The investor in a 
public utility 
not expect to get an 
exorbitant price for 
the use of his 
money. All we ask is that we be allowed 
to earn a reasonable return on the money 


see, there- 


money in 


does 


Md., Was Ad- 


investors have put into the plant. 

The average person sees such a small 
part of the plant—that is, buildings, cables, 
wires, poles and so on, that are required 
to furnish the telephone service—that it is, 
perhaps, rather difficult for him to get an 
adequate idea of just how much is re- 
quired. 

The buildings, you see here and there 
throughout the city; ocasionally you see 
a telephone pole, but you do not see nor 
do you realize that the greatest part of 
the plant and equipment is entirely out of 
sight. It is either inside the walls of our 
buildings or under the surface of the 
ground in conduits.” 

Then are presented statistics as to plant 
value and amount of traffic handled in 
that particular community. The speaker 
continues : 

“We feel that many little difficulties and 
irritating experiences which you may have 
in your daily use of the service are due 
to the fact that we have not acquainted 
you sufficiently with the methods which 
we use in furnishing telephone service, 
and for this reason we are always anxious 
to take people behind the scenes and show 
them the workings of the telephone plant. 

It is difficult at times to get the public 
into our central offices, so we have done 
the next best thing. We have arranged 
to take our central office in miniature 
to the public. We want you to see that a 
telephone operator is not a mysterious 
being. On the contrary, she is an intel- 
ligent, highly-skilled young woman who 
is as anxious to give good service to you 
as you are to receive. 
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We hope that through the presentation 
of the work of our central office, you will 
get a somewhat clearer idea of the diffi- 
culties which may arise, what causes them 
and how they can be avoided. If this 
demonstration, therefore, proves interest- 
ing to you, and helpful both to you and 
ourselves, we will feel fully compensated 
for the effort in bringing it to you and 
very appreciative of your kindness in com- 
ing to see it. 

We extend to you a very cordial invita- 
tion to visit at any time our central offices. 
There are always employes in attendance 
who will take great pleasure in seeing you 
through our buildings and explaining in 
much more detail than we can here, the 
workings of a central office.” 

* *” 

The connection with 
moving picture 
King Came,” is 


lecture given in 
the presentation of the 
film, “When the Storm 
of particular interest to telephone man- 
at this time for it contains much 
matter that can easily be adapted for use 
in talks on telephone service after storms. 


agers 


“It is very pleasant,” says the speaker 
in his introduction to this film, “opening 
the front door on the morning after a sleet 
storm, to look upon the fairyland into 
which the familiar surroundings have been 
suddenly transformed. The wind has 
ceased and the tall trees, encased 
which sparkles like diamonds in the sun- 
light, are very beautiful as viewed upon 
their background of blue sky. 

Delicate icicles are pendant everywhere 
and masses 
fences are glazed with a coating 


in ice 


of snow upen bushes and 
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there are some lines that must be run on 


poles. They are built to withstand a max- 
imum of strain, and are kept in good con- 
dition, but when a 


comes, trouble cannot be avoided. 


heavy sleet storm 

The picture we are about to show is 
called ‘When the Storm King Came.’ This 
particular film taken New Eng- 
land, but it gives you a very good idea of 


was in 


what has happened, more than once, in 


Following the showing of the film, the 
speaker resumes : 

“Fortunately the conditions pictured in 
this film are seldom equalled in-—————— 
but we do have enough sleet every winter 
to do considerable damage to the plant. 
Wet snows have the same effect, and often 
cause damage that takes months to put the 
lines back in their original condition. 

The telephone business is only 46 years 
old, but for a good many years we have 
King 


our plant out of his reach and making it 


been beating old Snow by getting 
too strong for him to pull down. 

In the early days of the business all the 
lines, even those serving the business sec 
tions of the cities, were on cross arms and 
poles were exposed to the weather. When 
ever a sleet or snow storm occurred, whole 
lines would come down, bringing heavy 
poles over with them, and frequently the 
blocked 


Cities were isolated, and some- 


streets with the wreckage 
of 
times the telephone men had to practically 
rebuild their 

\s a 


means 


were 


lines. 


lines. 
of development, 


it 


result of years 


is 


whereby 


have heen devised 










observe 


the 


of glittering ice. You 
with how 


has 


some regret sleet 


crushed the bushes 
and that the trees 
lost many of their 
boughs. However, this 
does not spoil the frost) 
splendor of the morning. 

Then you go back in 
the house and, perhaps, 
a little while later 
take down the telephone 
receiver. There 
response, and presently 
you realize that it is out 
of order. 

All around you, neigh- 
bors are having the same 
experience. The same 
sort of ice that turned 
your neighborhood into 
a fairyland and maimed 
your trees has broken 
down hundreds—perhaps 
thousands—of telephone circuits, destroy- 
ing in a night property which was months 
and years in building. 

Hardly a winter goes by without one or 
more sleet storms causing heavy damage 
to telephone lines. Every effort has been 
made to prevent this damage by putting 
the wires underground and in cables, but 


have 


Sp | 


you 


is no 


¥ 
Pf 


Many Successful 
Portsinouth, Va. 
mouth Operators, 
Across the River from Portsmouth, Has Automatic Service, So a Dial 
Appears on the Board Beside Which Miss Dempsey Stands. 






Put the Show Over in Great Style. 


possible in cities to place most of the local 
lines underground in conduits, or in aerial 
cables, where it is well protected from 
damage. Cables have been developed for 
toll lines which are economical and free 
from storm danger. 

Despite the development of greatly im- 
proved types of outside plant and the in- 


Switchboard Demonstrations Have Been Given 
Miss Dempsey and Miss Pennington, 






vestment of many millions of dollars in its 
installation, there and _ probably 
will long remain a considerable 
of plant to 
weather conditions. 

It not economical, even it 
might be technically possible, .to provide 


remains 
very 
amount which is exposed 


is though 
the extremely expensive types of protected 
cable lines unless the number of circuits 
is sufficiently large to reduce the cost of 
their installation and operation to a point 
somewhere near the costs of open-wire cir- 
do otherwise would result in 


cuits. To 


making the cost of service too great for 
the average user. 

However, the types of aerial plant now 
in use are such as to withstand all weath 
er conditions except storms of a violent 
character. These storms nowadays con- 
stitute about the only adversary, short of 
a general catastrophe, which can stop the 
service for more than a very brief space 
of to 
the disastrous 
where 


time. The damage done by sleet 
is more 
of the 


siderable, especially if it is accompanied 


telephone lines 


the duration storm is con- 


by high winds. 
lf falls 
each single telephone 


sleet for a number of hours, 


wire may acquire 
a solid ice coating three inches thick, and 
accompanied by even longer icicles 
Whereas the weight of the wires in a 
normal span between two poles supporting 
10 wires is less than 200 pounds, such an 
ice coating may add a weight of about 
15,000 pounds to the load supported by 
each pole. 

The 1921-22 has been made 
to several thousand 
telephone workers by some terrific 
storms which wrecked 
telephone lines in various 
parts of the country. 
and around Wash- 
we had _ three 
storms in January and 
February which were 
combinations of snow, 
sleet and rain and caused 
damage to lines. 
The city of Washington 
is uncommonly free from 


of 
memorable 


winter 


In 
ington 


much 


trouble, because nearly 

all the wires are under- 

ground, but in the 

Maryland and Virginia 

suburbs, considerable 

damage was done. In 

_ Western Maryland the 

Two Ports- storm of January 11 put 
Norfolk, Just several thousand _ tele- 


phones out of commis- 
sion, and made it neces- 
sary for several lines to be virtually 
rebuilt. 

Other parts of the country suffered even 
worse than we did. The picture shows 
a storm in New England, taken last No- 
vember. This was the earliest storm of 
the winter, and one of the worst. 

Two storms in northern Michigan al- 
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most completely wrecked the wire systems 
there. Bitter cold and high winds suc- 
ceeded the second storm, and some dozens 
of cities, towns and hamlets were cut off 
from all communication with the outside 
world. The plants of many small public 
utilities were practically wiped out, and 
in some cases the resulting financial ruin 
prevented their reconstruction for many 
months. 

In the telephone system, however, work 
of reconstruction begins at once, without 
stopping to learn the exact extent of the 
damage. Supplies are rushed to distribut- 
ing points in large quantities. Trucks, 
wagons and even railroad engines are com- 
mandeered to move the equipment into the 
isolated sections. Linemen work many 
hours without rest. 

At first, 


towns are put in 


connecting the various 
temporary order, and 
the permanent pole lines are put in later. 
In this manner, a town is seldom out of 
communication with the 


than a day or two. 


lines 


world for more 


The losses occasioned by sleet storms 
are, under the standard accounting sys- 
tem of the Bell system companies, pro- 
vided for by the reserve for depreciation. 
Suitable reserves are, of course, impera- 
tive in view of the hazards to which tele- 
phone plant is both from the 
standpoint of the company, whose prop- 


erty may be destroyed and revenue cut off, 


exposed, 


and from that of patrons whose business 
and social needs require substantial con- 
tinuity of Storm damage is, 
part of the 
cost of furnishing telephone service. 


service. 
therefore, recognized as a 

The depreciation reserves are built up 
by charging to operating 
monthly installments the amounts neces- 


expenses in 


sary on the average to provide for de- 
preciation costs—including those caused 
by storms—during the service life of plant. 
In the absence of these reserves, the sleet 
losses of the past winter would be at this 
time a most 


financial factor. 


dangerous and_ unsettling 

As matters stand, the depreciation re- 
serves will take care of the entire storm 
costs from 1921-1922, in the Bell system, 
amounting to more than $7,500,000. This 
covers only the original cost of the plant 
destroyed and the cost of extraordinary 
repairs, minus the material salvaged. 

If this money had not been available, 
materials could not have been obtained at 
spot notice, as they were, nor could the 
restoration have proceeded as quickly. In 
addition, the telephone company itself suf- 
fers, because there must be reckoned the 
very considerable revenue due 
to plant being temporarily out of service. 
This cannot, of course, be charged to ex- 
pense, through depreciation, but must be 
borne by the telephone company out of its 
surplus of past earnings.” 

x ok Ok 


losses in 


A most interesting lecture is that which 
accompanies the film, “Transmission of In- 
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telligence,’ which shows the history of 


communication from ancient times down 
to the present day. 

In his introduction to the film, the 
speaker says: 

“The telephone today is such an integral 
and necessary part of our daily life that 


few of us ever think of the days when 


it did not exist, of the days when the only 








A Word cf Appreciation. 

Many letters come to TELEPHONY from 
telephone workers who are helped by read- 
often an 
advertiser takes the trouble to express his 
approval of the editorial contents. 

The following letter from J. F. Hemen- 
Smith & Hemenway 
Co., Inc. of New York, is, therefore, most 
gratifying : 

“I read November 25 number 
rather more carefully than usual and | 
want to congratulate your editor on the 
articles for telephone men, especially the 
talks of the telephone men to the rate- 
makers. As I was formerly in the tele- 
phone operating business many years ago, 
This 
issue appealed to me as being of more 
than usual importance.” 

Judging from the requests TELEPHONY 
has 


ing its columns, but it is not 


way, treasurer of 


your 


this was especially interesting to me. 


received for extra copies, the tele- 
phone field generally appreciated the com- 
plete report of the addresses on telephone 
and regulation before the Detroit 


convention of the utilities commis- 


rates 
state 
sioners. 








means of talking to another person was 
by getting within a couple of feet of him. 
Yet 50 years ago—within the lives of 
millions of people—there was no _ tele- 
phone; it was not even dreamed of. Forty 
years ago it was little more than a nov- 
elty, and it has only been within the last 
generation that it has become considered 
a business and a household necessity. 
The film we are about to show is cal‘ed 
‘The Transmission of Intelligence,” and 
gives you an idea of the crude methods 
used for centuries, before the telephone 
was known. For thousands of years, the 
most primitive means of sending messages 
were in use, and there really’ was no great 
improvement until the telegraph was in- 
vented. That made possible the sending 
quickly different 
towns, but nowadays, by the simple lifting 


of messages between 
of a receiver we vet into almost instant 
communication with almost anybody we 
want, whether he be a block away or 3,000 
miles. 

Our film will also give you an idea 
how the telephone has progressed from 
beginning to the present day.” 

In the lecture following the showing 
the film, the speaker says: 

“T think it can be safely said that with- 
in the last 
munication 


\0 years the science of com- 


has made greater advances 
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than in all the thousands of that 
passed into history before. 

From the very beginning of time, men 
have always found some way of commu- 
nicating with each other, but it has not 
been until within the last half-century that 


there has been any method for direct per- 


years 


son-to-person communication over greater 
than the human voice 
All the early systems were 

signified 
utilization 
depended upon the weather and the time 
of day. 


distances unaided 
could carry. 
substitutes, 


symbols for things 


and devices whose satisfactory 


Eight hundred years before the coming 
of Christ, 
other on carved bricks and stone, and for 
centuries this method Then 
someone conceived the idea of using signal 


men sent messages to each 


continued. 


fires, and when Troy fell the news was 
relayed to the Argos by this method. 

At the battle of Marathon the Persians 
introduced a brand new idea. 
a brightly polished shield to 


They used 
reflect the 
sun’s rays to watchers on board the Per- 
sian ships, a prearranged signal meaning 
that the city of Athens had been left un- 
protected. 

Trained runners were used by the an- 
cient Greeks as message bearers and it is 
that Pheidippides 
glory by negotiating the 140 miles between 
Sparta and Athens in less than two days. 

When the Greeks control of 
they built along the 
shore from which they sent fire and smoke 


said won everlasting 


gained 
Egypt, lighthouses 
signals. 

A little 


system of spelling out brief messages by 


later the Romans tried out a 
means of torches, the alphabet being di- 
vided into sections and a vode used. 
They also used fast carriers on horse- 
back and constructed roads to every part 
of the Roman Empire. Indeed the great 
strength of the empire lay largely in the 
fact that by means of the 50,000 miles of 
military highway they could quickly reach 
any outlying province. With the excep- 
tion of the English Channel, it was pos- 
sible to travel on 
wa) 


roads all the 
from Scotland to Rome. 

Signaling by flags and by bugle has long 
been practiced. 

In 1464 a restricted postal system was 
introduced in 


Roman 


France. 

In 1787 Dominie Gauthey demonstrated 
his theory of the transmission of sound 
threugh metallic tubes. 
is still 


Sound signaling 


used by tribes _in many 


savage 


parts of the world. In the South Sea 


the natives beat on a section of 


fallen tree trunk which is hollowed out. 


Islands 


In 1775 electricity was first introduced 
as a message carrier at Geneva by a man 
named LeSage, but it required as many 
wires as there are letters in the alphabet. 

In 1844 Samuel F. B. Morse publicly 
tested his telegraph and sent over the line 
between Baltimore and Washington the 
historic message, “What Hath God 
Wrought?” 
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In 1876 the first feeble cry of the baby 
telephone was heard. 

All the methods of communication that 
went before the telephone were brought 
into being through necessity. Beginning 
with the first telephone message, the sci- 
ence of communication advanced because 
men began to go ahead of their necessi- 
ties, to plan for greater speed, accuracy 
and comfort in communication. In other 
words, they began to acquire an ideal. 
That ideal has been kept alive, and up- 
holding it today there is a tremendous 
organization of 240,000 men and women 
known as the Bell system. 

From the very beginning the men and 
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women seemed to realize that it was up to 
them to provide a system of communica- 
tion for a great country—a system of com- 
munication that would not be equalled 
anywhere, in worthy efforts and ever 
seeking improvements in equipment and 
methods, endeavoring to bring good tele- 
phone service within the reach of all 
people. 

The telephone business started out with- 
out central offices, without cables—just a 
few iron wires, with the ground for a re- 
turn circuit, and a few crude transmitters, 
with a public that was indifferent and with 
plenty of opposition from other interests. 

No man can say what the future holds 
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in the way of communication, but it is safe 
to prophesy that whatever form commu- 
nication may take, the engineers of the 
Bell system will be on the job and will 
use their best efforts to adapt it to the use 
of the general public.” 

The moving pictures are not by any 
means the only instrument of the company 
in obtaining good public relations. All 
the other accepted methods are in use, but 
the company has realized that the “movies” 
have a big and universal appeal of their 
own. In capitalizing this appeal, it is 
merely demonstrating that the telephone 
business is keeping in the foreground in 
every sort of progress. 


Public Ownership Plans Revive 


Advocates of Government Operation of Railways and Other Utilities Begin New 
Campaign—Encouraged by Election of Radical Men to Legislatures and Con- 
gress—Chicago Tribune Editorial Exposes Folly of Nationalization of Railroads 


Indications are multiplying that plans 
are being made .for a revival of the move- 
ment for public ownership of railroads and 
public utilities, and will be vigorously 
pushed during the next year. 

The recent election produced new 
senators and members of Congress and 
state legislatures who are classed as “rad- 
ical,” and it is expected they will try to 
justify their previous advocacy of “Na- 
tionalization” schemes by urging this 
passage of various bills to take the rail- 
ways and companies furnishing other 
forms of public service out of private 
hands and give the government a chance 
to experiment with their operation. 

In view of this threat, an editorial of 
the Chicago Tribune of November 26 is 
»9f more than ordinary importance. The 
Tribune is progressive and has frequently 
advocated reforms calculated to hamper 
so-called “big business.” It is for instance, 
right now campaigning for the abolition 
of the “Pittsburg plus” price plan of the 
Steel Corporation, and has caused the 
steel magnates considerable anxiety. The 
Tribune, however, cannot stand for the 
average half-baked notions of the public 
ownership preachers, and in its editorial 
makes sure telling points against the na- 
tionalization of the railroads. 

Its reference to the condition of the 
government-owned lines of Canada is es- 
pecially eloquent. The entire editorial 
is worth reading by all utility men and 
is, therefore, given in full herewith so 
the telephone field can study and digest 
it with relation to the whole question of 
public ownership. 

Under the caption, “The Problem of 
ficient Railroads,” the editorial says: 

“President Rea of the Pennsylvania 
railroad system recently has given an out- 
line of the rail transportation situation 
in this country which ought to get the 
unprejudiced thought of the American 


public. It is not a satisfactory situation. 
On the contrary, it is a situation seri- 
ously hurtful to the prosperity or hopes 
of prosperity of the whole nation. 
Business man, farmer, wage earner, all 
are affected by an inadequacy of our 








NOT FAIR PLAY. 

It is not fair play that public services 
should be operated by the state, over- 
manned often for political support, the 
services provided below the actual cost 
of operation, and the resultant deficit 
made up from public moneys assessed 
through the power of taxation levied on 
all its citizens.—Julius H. Barnes, presi- 
dent of Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 








transportation which, existing today to 
our loss, is going to become rapidly more 
serious unless there is a sharp correction 
of policy and pubic opinion. 

For those who want nationalization or 
public ownership and operation of the 
railroads, and do not care how we get it, 
present conditions could hardly be im- 
proved upon. On a basis of insufficient 
earnings, of high taxation, of successful 
pressure for high wages and low rates, 
the system of private ownership and op- 
eration is headed for the junk pile and 
the physical plant with it. 

A progressive deterioration of that plant 
will cost the whole country billions of 
dollars through insufficient and inefficient 
transport of goods, the hardening of the 
arterial system of business. It will cost 
the farmers hundreds of millions. It 
will cost the wage earners, the manufac- 
turers, the commercial men of the country 
hundreds of millions. 

It will weigh like a weight of lead upon 
the whole nation. There is no occupa- 


tion, no interest, no business which will 
not feel this process like a creeping pa- 





ralysis. And in the end, after the invest- 
ment of billions has been depreciated un- 
fairly to legitimate investors, the nation 
may be compelled to take over the deter- 
iorated plant. 

We shall then have a political railroad 
system operated by a bureaucracy manip- 
ulated by politicians. We shall then have 
bad service at a high cost. We shall have 
railroad extension arranged like our tariffs 
on the basis, not of efficiency and actual 
need, but on the basis of wire pulling, 
log rolling, and politics. 

We shall then have deficits created by 
incompetence and spoils, by policies of 
extension, maintenance, and operation gov- 
erned, not by economic law and business 
principles, but by politics.. And these 
deficits will be paid by the people in taxes 
and in the losses imposed by bad service. 

The people of the United States have 
less excuse for being deceived by the 
claims of advocates of nationization of 
railroads since on our own continent and 
at our doors is striking refutation. At 
this moment the nationalized railroads of 
Canada, which are on the brink of bank- 
ruptcy financially, are so inadequate to the 
needs of Canadian traffic that it has been 
found necessary to set aside the law pro- 
hibiting coastwise shipping by American 
vessels between Canadian ports, and for the 
last week of the season our vessels will 
be permitted to carry Canadian cargoes 
in order to relieve the intolerable conges- 
tion existing. 

This action, it is said, will be made per- 
manent next year, because it seems to be 
recognized that the Canadian transpora- 
tion system is unable to take care of 
Canadian shipments. Private railroad en- 
terprise sustained by adequate resources 
under a constructive policy would have 
saved Canada from this costly condition, 
and so it will save us from congestion and 
stagnation, if we have the cool sense to 
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judge facts and sound principles of 
progress. 

Under private ownership and operation, 
in spite of its faults, we had developed 
the greatest railroad system in the world, 
giving the best service and the cheapest. 
In an attempt to correct defects we have 
slashed at its vitals and when we read in 
the press the threats and proposals of cer- 
tain alleged friends of the people we 
realize that there will be more slashing 
unless. the common sense of the public 
intervenes to save the patient. 

Without knowledge or respect for eco- 
nomic laws, without honesty of judgment 
to study the facts, or honest attention to 
the plain lessons of experience in this 
country and elsewhere, these self-styled 
progressives and friends of the people 
propose to go on with the bleeding until 
their quackery has completed the demoral- 
ization of our transport system and has 
stricken the prosperity of the nation- with 
its blight. 

No region of the continent will be so 
hard hit as our own. The prosperity of 
the farmer is dependent upon efficient 
transporation. He can exist without it, 
but it would be an existence without com- 
fort, without security, without progress, 
without hope. And the irony of the situa- 
tion is that the political leaders who are 
working on the scheme of ruin are chiefly 
from the west. 

It is high time for the people of this 
region to get down to some cool think- 
ing on the subject of the railroads. They 
have been listening to appeals to prejudice, 
to distortions of the plainest facts, to eco- 
nomic fallacies which their own experi- 
ence should have exploded. They have 
followed false prophets and they have paid 
a heavy price for their mistakes. Yet, 
instead of learning the lessons of their 
experience, they refuse to study them in 
fair-mindedness; they cling to their 
fallacies, and lend their ears to every eco- 
nomic quack who offers a patent medi- 
cine for their ills. 


It is high time to think straight. It is 
high time for those who think straight 
to begin to fight for the economic health 
of the west and of the country, endang- 
ered seriously as it is by political bun- 
combe, by economic quackery, by false 
diagosis of our transportation ills, by 
socialism in disguise, by progressivism 
which progresses backward. 

The nation is in sore need of a con- 
structive policy which will build up the 
greatest transportation system in the 
world, instead of tearing it down. There 
is. nothing more sorely needed in the do- 
mestic affairs of the country. And to 
create such a policy, essential as it is to 
the welfare of all the people, the first need 
is a change of psychology, a change of 
morale, a change of attitude in dealing 
with. the railroads. It ought to be plain— 
and to. any clear fair-thinking person it 
will be plain—that it is as wrong and as 
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WHOIS TO BLAME? 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 


Des Moines, Iowa 


In nearly all small towns there are subscribers who do not refer to their 
directories before calling Central. There are a number of reasons why they 
do not do so. 

The operators in small towns are personally known by all of their patrons ; 
a certain percentage of the patrons are close friends or relatives of the opera- 
tors; some of the operators have been in the service for a number of years 
and know practically all of the numbers of their patrons and accordingly do 
not insist on having the numbers given. 

Directories are not published at !east once a year; subscribers are not sup- 
plied with directories when they are issued, unless they call for them; old 
directories are not taken up at the time new ones are given to patrons; no 
definite check is made as to whom directories are supplied. 

Last, but not least, managers do not require their patrons to observe the 
instruction printed on the front page of the directory, “Call by Number”; 
nor do they see that their operators follow the instruction. 

The result is that we cannot give the best service to our patrons, as we 
do not give them a service which satisfies the greatest number of them at all 
hours of the day. 

We must bear in mind that when we, the older operators, show par- 
tiality to our friends and relatives in furnishing service, we are giving them 
a quality of service which is limited to the hours in which we are on duty. 

Therefore, we are not fair to our patrons as a whole nor in part; neither 
are we fair to the newer operators or supply operators or the schedule. We 
really carry a greater load ourselves, as the newer operators cannot work with 
the same speed as we do when they must either refer to the book or ask us 
for the number before they can establish the connection. 

The best thing I can say to the managers is: Give them the definition which 
Webster says their title implies. He says: 

“One who directs or conducts anything; a skillful economist.” 

And my last word to managers who have directories published at no small 
price these days, and then do not see that they are systematically distributed 
to their patrons, is: You are believers in one thing, no matter what vour 
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creed is, namely, you are not managers, you just think you are 
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mischievous and as foolish to be anti- 
railroad as to be anti-agriculture or anti- 
business, or anti-labor. 

We Americans pride ourselves on being 
always for the square deal, always fair 
when it comes to a showdown. But our 
treatment of the railroads is neither fair 
nor, from the point of view of our own 
common selfish interest, has it been sen- 
sible. 

True progressivism was and is domin- 
ated by the principle of the square deal 
for all. There is very little of it, so far 
as we can see, in the self-styled progres- 
sivism of La Follette or Capper and their 
associates.” 


Louisville, Ky., Asks Information 
Regarding Single Service. 

In a letter sent to the mayors of various 
cities in the United States in which dual 
telephone service has been eliminated, 
Mayor Quin, of Louisville, Ky.,. seeks 
information as to conditions before and 
after having unified service. 

In this act of the Louisville mayor is 
seen a renewal of the effort to consolidate 


the Louisville Home Telephone Co. and 
the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., in that city. 

The Home company received a new 
20-year franchise from the city a few 
weeks ago and has entered on an exten- 
sive building program destined to provide 
for growth for some time to come. That 
company now has about 27,830 sub- 
scribers, while the Cumberland Bell has 
about 17,530. 


Western Engineers to Hear About 
Telephonic Developments. 

On Monday evening, December 18, at 
7 o'clock p. m., E. H. Colpitts, assistant 
chief engineer of the Western Electric 
Co., New York City, will give a lecture 
and demonstration on carrier telephony, 
vacuum tubes and other late development: 
in telephony, before the Western Societ) 
of Engineers, Monadnock Block, Chicag: 

Mr. Colpitts will have special equipmen: 
to assist him in presenting his subject 
“Research in the Art of Communication. 
Engineers and others interested are invite 
to. attend. 








Reduction of Bell Rates Suspended 


Federal Court Denies Nebraska Bell an Order Restraining Commission from 






Enforcing Lower Rates but Suspends Effective Date until After Hearing Before 
Three Judges—Bell Claims Commission Has No Right to Fix Depreciation 


A flank attack by the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission prevented the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. from emerg- 
ing victorious in federal court from the 
first clash over a permanent rate schedule. 
The company said that it must have a re- 
straining order immediately because if it 
put into effect on December 1 the lower 
exchange rates provided for in the com- 
mission order and then later put in the 
higher rates it feels confident the federal 
court will award it, the public would be 
vastly agitated and it would be irreparably 
damaged. 

When Judge Munger made it evident 
that he regarded this matter as of im- 
mediate importance, Chairman Taylor of 
the commission said that if it were pos- 
sible to have the case heard before the 
three federal judges as required by law 
before January 1, the commission would 
be glad to change the effective date of 
the order until that time. The court said 
that inasmuch as all he would do at the 
time would be to suspend the operation 
of the order until a hearing could be had 
on a temporary injunction, this would 
suit him. 

E. M. Morsman, Jr., for the Bell, made 
vigorous objection. He said the company 
had been on a starvation diet in Nebraska 
for five years, and the time had come 
to settle the whole proposition. The com- 
pany is losing $2,000 a day on the present 
schedule of rates and it thought the time 
had come to stop this drain. He explained 
that he meant that the company lacked 
this much of earning an 8 per cent re- 
turn on the property invested. 

On the insistence of the court, Mr. 
Morsman finally agreed to let the present 
rates stand for December, but insisted 
that the company must have relief of 
some sort before that time. He said the 
company was not only seeking to enjoin 
the commission’s new rates, but that it 
desired permission to put into effect a 
schedule of its own making and was pre- 
pared to give bond for the repayment of 
any excess collected should it be unable 
to prove its case. 

Mr. Morsman urged at the beginning 
o! the hearing that the company was en- 
titled to a restraining order upon making 
out a prima facie case that the rates are 
confiscatory, but the court did not hold 
with him on this proposition. The hear- 
ing on the request for a temporary in- 
junction will be heard about December 18. 

The Bell company was anxious to put 
into immediate effect the increased toll 
and private branch exchange rates per- 
mitted by the order, and said that it would 


leave exchange rates as they now are, 
with the surcharge of 10 per cent. The 
court objected that this was taking the 
favorable parts of the order and rejecting 
those parts it did not like, and he did not 
look with favor on the plan. Mr. Mors- 
man said that under this schedule the 
deficit per day would be reduced to $350. 

Mr. Morsman gave a history of the 
Bell’s efforts to have rate increases keep 
pace with the increases in cost, and said 
that the commission had never given it 
a sufficient rate schedule since the war 
began. Chairman Taylor, of the commis- 
sion, challenged this statement. He said 








Hats Off to the Steadfast Man! 


There is nothing like a steadfast man, 
one in whom you can have confidence, 
one who is found at his post, who ar- 
rives punctually, and who can be trusted 
when you rely on him. He is worth 
his weight in gold.—Charles Wagner. 








that the commission was not able to fore- 
cast the future costs and so every time 
it made an order it made it an emergency 
and subject to revision at any time. 

Mr. Morsman said that the company 
had never asked for rates during the last 
five years that promised a reasonable re- 
turn, but merely sought to have them as 
high as it was advisable to make them. 
He said that even in the order complained 
of, the commission admitted that the rates 
are not remunerative at present, but said 
that the business ought to get better, and 
if it did not it would give the company 
higher rates. The commission was profuse 
in predictions as to future increases of 
gross revenue, he said, but did not take 
into consideration the added expense of 
taking care of new business. 

The Bell company indicated its inten- 
tion to challenge the right of the Ne- 
braska commission, or of any state com- 
mission, to fix depreciation rates in the 
future. Mr. Morsman said—and intro- 
duced affidavits to show the facts—that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission had 
undertaken, under the Esch-Cummins act, 
to find out what is a proper rate to be 
allowed for yearly depreciation. He said 
that the federal government, having en- 
tered this domain, it was no longer within 
the power of a state commission to pre- 
scribe a rate. 

Mr. Morsman complained that the 
Nebraska commission had undertaken to 
say that 8.5 per cent was sufficient for 
maintenance and depreciation, and that 
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this means setting aside $125,000 a year 
less than is now taken from rates for 
that purpose. 

He also indicated his intention to chal- 
lenge the power of the commission to 
interfere in the management of the affairs 
of the company as it indicated when it 
said, in effect, that it was costing the 
company $200,000 a year more than was 
necessary to provide the service it does 
give, and that it was up to the company 
to cut its costs to that extent. If it did 
that, then it would earn 6.5 per cent next 
year and the growing volume of business 
would increase this to a reasonable return. 

Chairman Taylor said that these two 
sums make up the difference between 
what the company asked and what the 
company received—$325,000 a year—and 
that this is the stake in the lawsuit. He 
said that the commission was astounded, 
when it investigated this feature of the 
case, to find that it is costing $200,000 
a year more to provide Nebraska patrons 
with a service that the Bell itself is furn- 
ishing in Iowa. 

No reason had been urged for this 
difference, and no reason why it cost more 
to run a big telephone plant in Nebraska 
than it did the Bell itself elsewhere. Mr. 
Taylor also read from the reports of the 
Lincoln company, doing business in the 
same state, to show that it was operating 
at a much lower cost than the Bell. The 
figures show, he said, that Bell patrons 
in Nebraska pay $2.75 a year more for 
service, on the average, than other 
patrons. 

He said the commission might have 
ordered the company to reduce wages here 
or there or to eliminate certain employes, 
but it had contented itself with showing 
the condition that existed, and put it up 
to the company to take such action as is 
necessary to remedy the condition. It 
had ordered the Omaha Street Railway 
Co., to reduce wages as an alternative 
to giving a higher rate of fare, and it 
had done so, and the problem of return 
was solved. He said the commission had 
no desire to deny to the Bell a reasonable 
return. 

The Bell submitted a number of affi- 
davits to show that 30 per cent of its 
property is represented by money bor- 
rowed at 8 per cent; that the money 
market today justifies asking that per- 
centage of return; that the actual value 
of its property is 18 millions, or four 
millions more than the book cost, and that 
it has not earned much over 4 per cent 
in any one of the last four years, and 
that the return is gradually decreasing. 
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ANNOUNCING 


The Invention and Development, Jointly by the 
Development, Research and Engineering Staffs of 
Automatic Electric Company, Chicago 
mI 


Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Co., Liverpool 
of the 


AUTOMATIC “DIRECTOR” 


For Use with Standard 
Strowger Automatic 
Telephone Equipment 
in Large 
Metropolitan Areas 








The Director provides with high- 
est efficiency and greatest econ- 
omy in investment and operation, 
and with great flexibility all tele- 
phone traffic and service require- 
ments of large-city systems up to 
j millions of lines in any one ex- 
Automatic Electric Co. Multi-Office Demonstration Laboratory change area. 








Realizing the growing favor of Strowger Automatic for use in towns and cities of all sizes throughout the world, and 
foreseeing the necessity for the coming conversion of the very largest cities to Automatic, the development and engin- 
eering organizations of these pioneer automatic manufacturing companies have developed a new unit of equipment. It 
is built from Strowger equipment now standard for single or multi-office units in cities of moderate size, and will 
provide all additional functions called for in the inter-connection of a very large number of local offices. It will 
provide such service functions for Metropolitan Multi-office areas far larger than any known at present. This 


supplementary unit is called the “‘Director.”’ 


FACTORY AND GENER/ 
BRANCH OFFICES! 


ASSOCIA 

INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES 

International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., Compagnie Francaise pour |’Exploitation des Pr 
London ——— Paris 
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Brief Description of the 
Director as applied to the Strowger 
System in Metropolitan Areas 


Dial impulses are received, momentarily stored up and then sent out by the Director in such 
number and combination as are required to direct the call, link by link, over the proper trunk 
routes to the terminating office; and there to operate the selectors and connectors as required to 
establish connection with the number dialed. 


With the use of the Director, the following important features are provided :— 


1—It permits a numbering scheme arranged in conformity with the best trunking practice. 
2—It permits of existing exchange names being retained in practically all cases. 
3—It permits of large groups of inter-office trunks without additional trunk hunting time. 


4—It permits of calls to particular groups of offices being routed over a common group of trunks via one or more 
manual or tandem offices without subsequent re- 
setting of the number, traffic being routed as, 
desired without change in the trunking scheme. 

5—It provides for any number of offices as and when 
required. 

6—It can be added to any existing two-wire Strowger 
System as and when required and at a reasonable 
cost. 

7—It provides great flexibility in automatic-to-man- 
ual or manual-to-autornatic service and embodies 
means for obtaining the usual supervision and high 
quality transmission for long distance calls. 

8—Its operation will meet any service charge require- 
ments, flat-rate or measured. 

9—It provides for coin collector service both prepay- 
ment and  post-payment with facilities for 
automatically bringing in an intercepting operator 
on calls outside the unit charge area. 

10—It provides for the monitoring of delayed calls. 

11—It permits by an economical method, the use of 
large groups of trunks for P.A.X. or P.B.X. users. 

12—The cost of the Director is reasonable and the 
Director plan is entirely commercial both from the 
standpoint .of operating costs and operating 
revenues. 





Director Unit Ready for Mounting 


The invention and development of the Automatic Director is the greatest step yet made in the 
application of Automatic Telephony to the largest metropolitan areas. Its use of Standard 
Strowger Automatic equipment proven by years of experience and successful operation in the 
field, is a guarantee of its commercial practicability. Demonstrations can be made by appoint- 
ment at Chicago or London. 


TRIC COMPANY 


ICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


MPANIES: 
GINEERING CORPORATION, New York 
omson-Houston, Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., 


Liverpool Sydney 
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What Is Your Company Doing? 





Chats About Company Doings. 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 

The Kansas City Telephone Co. is start- 
ing again its public demonstration of cen- 
tral office operation—in other words, tak- 
ing the exchange to the public. 

Last fall, winter and spring, the com- 
pany made a large number of demonstra- 
tions before civic bodies and associations. 
The demonstrators started out again early 
this month with a demonstration before 
the Hotel Men’s Association of Missouri 
and Kansas, which meets in Kansas City. 

The demonstration is the same as it 
was last year, amplified somewhat and en- 
larged by the introduction of explanations 
on the way traffic to and from the auto- 
matic office is handled. 

A regular program is being put on. For 
the purpose, a formal printed program has 
been gotten up. On the outside front 
sheet is given the program of seven num- 
‘bers, as follows: 

1. Introductory remarks. 


2. Vocal selection. .......Male quartet. 
3. Reading. 

4. Vocal selection........ Male chorus. 
5. Switchboard demonstration. 


6. Telephone demonstration based on 
experiences you may have had. 

7. How long distance calls are handled. 

The inside of the program is occupied 
with the advertisement, “She’s a Neighbor 
Girl of Yours,” which was reproduced 
some time ago in TELEPHONY. 

The outside back sheet contains a little 
telephone talk as follows: 

“The telephone is so much a part of our 
everyday existence that we take it as a 
matter of course. But, if we would stop 
to think, we will realize that it is one of 
the most essential, one of the most vital 
things, in our daily lives. In time we 
might learn to live without it, but not 
without great sacrifice. In truth, if the 
telephone were taken away, present-day 
business and social activities would have 
to be completely reorganized. 

Inasmuch as a satisfactory telephone 
conversation depends first of all upon the 
cooperation of (1) the person calling, (2) 
the telephone operator and (3) the person 
called, we believe, in the interest of bet- 
ter service, it is essential that there should 
be a thorough understanding between 
these three vital, codperating elements. 
That is why we are bringing to telephone 
users throughout Greater Kansas City this 
demonstration.”’ 





The Mansfield Telephone Co., Mansfield, 
Ohio, in a clever way has shown its sub- 
scribers that the telephone operator is a 
“human being.” 

It has just sent to subscribers a half- 
tone reproduction of a photograph of a. 


pretty telephone operator wearing a head- 
set. Just beneath in large lettering are 
the expressive words: “The human equa- 
tion in the telephone conversation.” 

Those words used as they are undoubt- 
edly will start many subscribers thinking 
of the “girl behind the voice.” 





“Development of the telephone business 
in La Crosse (Wis.) is one of the most 
striking and impressive industrial achieve- 
ments in the history of this city,” stated 
the La Crosse Tribune and Leader-Press in 
an article a week or so ago when it told 
its readers about the La Crosse Telephone 
Co. 

And, indeed, the story of the rise of the 
telephone from the position of “a rich 
man’s luxury” to that of an integral part 
o! the business and home life parallels the 
story of the city’s growth. 

The first telephone company in Wiscon- 
sin was organized in 1876 to accomimodate 
the paper mills at Neenah and Menasha. 
The following year the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. was organized in Milwaukee. 
The next to get telephones were Racine, 
Oshkosh and Appleton. 

La Crosse was given telephone service 
in 1881, when the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. installed a switchboard in the office of 
the Western Union Telegraph Co. The 
manager and the operator for the tele- 
graph company served in like capacities 
for the telephone company. 

The two companies occupied joint quar- 
ters for only a short time, as the exchange 
was soon moved to the second floor of the 
building across the street. At this time 
George Stitch was appointed manager and 
continued in this position for a number of 
years. One of the first night operators 
was Gus Allendorf, now manager of the 
Harvard Telephone Co., Harvard, III. 

The La Crosse Telephone Co. came into 
existence on February 11, 1893, with I. H. 
Moulton, W. E. Sawyer, Wm. Lohmiller, 
G. H. Gordon, George MacMillan, J. M. 
Holley, W. W. Cargill, and D. D. Mac- 
Millan as incorporators. It started with 
a capital stock of $50,000, which has grown 
to the $440,000 now outstanding, practical- 
ly all subscribed by the local stockholders. 
At the present time there are 450 holders. 

At the first meeting of stockholders, held 
April 9, 1895, I. H.” Moulton was elected 
president; W. W. Cargill, vice-president ; 
and Wm. Lohmiller, secretary-treasurer. 
These men, together with F. P. Hixon 
and G. H. Gordon, constituted the initial 
board of directors. Mr. Hixon and Mr. 
Gordon are still serving the company, be- 
ing its president and vice-president, re- 
spectively. The others remained with it 
until they died. j 

Mr. Lohmiller died‘in March, 1902, and 
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W. F. Goodrich became secretary-treasurer 
and manager on May 8 of that year, which 
positions he still holds. 

The present directors are Messrs. Hixon, 
Gordon and Goodrich, L. C. Colman and 
Peter Valier. 

The LaCrosse company set its poles in 
the summer of 1895 and in the following 
September started furnishing telephone 
service. On November 15 a request was 
presented by the citizens of New Amster- 
dam, Holman and Midway that the com- 
pany extend its lines to their several local- 
ities, 

From its inception, the company has ad- 
vanced with a steady, healthy stride that 
has made it an institution by which the 
city is pleased to measure its growth. 

A new 1,900-line magneto switchboard 
was purchased in January, 1896. On 
February 4, 1897, it was decided to build 
a line from Midway to Trempealeau via 
Lytles and connect at the former place 
with the Winona and Arcadia lines. The 
company had 616 subscribers on April 30, 
1898, and was one of the first Independent 
companies in the country to have more 
than 500 telephones in operation. 

The officers early saw the benefits of 
underground construction for telephone 
cables. Estimates for this type of work 
were considered at a meeting February 12, 
1299, and the secretary was instructed to 
purchase the necessary material, including 
cable and conduit, for installation in two 
directions from the central office. 

The conduit work and manholes for the 
underground construction were completed 
in January, 1901, and it was unanimously 
decided to push the laying of underground 
cables throughout the city. The true value 
of judicious foresight such as this became 
apparent three years later, when the city 
council passed an ordinance requiring all 
electric light, telegraph and telephone com- 
panies to conduct their wires underground 
in any part of the city where the streets 
and alleys were about to be improved with 
a permanent street. 

The ordinance found the La Crosse 
Telephone Co. in good condition, for its 
underground construction program was 
well under way and the company had a 
geod start on the city’s construction gangs. 

In the four years from April 30, 1900, 
to April 30, 1904, under the management of 
E. H. Allen, the company almost doubled 
the number of its subscribers. It had 663 
on the former date and 1,227 on the latter. 

The first common battery switchboard 
which accommodated 1,000 lines, was in- 
stalled and all the telephones changed dur- 
ing the summer of 1903. The sale of 7 
per cent preferred cumulative stock was 
commenced at the same time to pay for 
this and future additions to the plant, and 
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every dividend since the first one has been 
paid on the stock. 

In the spring of 1912 the LaCrosse 
Telephone Co. moved into its own home 
—an up-to-date, well-designed structure in 
keeping with the city’s progress. The cost 
of the building and site was $35,350 and 


subsequent additions to buildings and 
plant have increased the real estate hold- 
ings of the company to $76,500 and the 
entire fixed capital assets to $685,000. 

In May, 1919, the company purchased 
the LaCrosse exchange and wire plant of 
its competitor, the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co., and it has since operated alone in that 
territory. 

While the LaCrosse company has been 
very successful, its development was the 
inevitable result of the united effort of a 
group of men who believed in LaCrosse 
and in the telephone and worked with 
determination to make their institution a 
credit to the city. That this growth was 
normal is indicated by the following tab- 
ulation: 


Subscrib- Subscrib- 
ers Year ers Year 
"| Pr orrr 1878 4,098......... 1912 
ee 1900 5,996......... 1915 
LL 1904 8,249......... 1921 
2,526 1908 8,600......... 1922 


Parallel to these figures is the increase 
in revenue from $15,200 in 1904 to approx- 
imately $200,000 in 1921. 

This year the LaCrosse company has 
installed—at an investment of $60,000— 
central office equipment for traffic call dis- 
tribution, so that the calls may be dis- 
tributed proportionately among the oper- 
ators. The LaCrosse operating room has 
become an exhibition plant for the manu- 
facturer, the Kellogg Switchboard & Sup- 
ply Co., and engineers from companies 
located in many sections of the country 
have visited the exchange to inspect the 
new equipment and its operation. 

The newspaper article gives a review 
ot the various improvements made in the 
system during the past 10 years—machine 
ringing, instantaneous disconnect, and all 
the innovations with which telephone men 
are too intimate to bear repetition. 

The public, however, quickly becomes 
accustomed to improvements and seldom 
stops to compare them with the old meth- 
ods. So it was well for the newspaper to 
remind the public that the telephone serv- 
ice has been brought to its present degree 
of efficiency by the gradual installation of 
newer equipment and the discarding of 
equipment that was good for that which 
was better. 


Next to giving adequate service, the 
article points out, the problem has been 
to provide finances, plant, accounting and 
organization facilities for such a rapidly 
increasing business. The organization is at 
present composed of 100 members, includ- 
ing 49 operators. 

With the publishing of the story of its 
rise in the community, the company took 
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advantage of the opportunity to place be- 
fore the citizens again its standing invita- 
tion that they visit the exchange during 
business hours. 

It’s a great game and one which re- 
quires pluck, unstinted energy, careful 
judgment and all the qualities which go 
to make up a vital, living organism, but 
when there comes the realization that the 
company which has been built measures 
up to others of merit in the country and 
that the community has a civic pride in 
it—well, it seems very much worth while, 
after all. And telephone men generally 
acknowledge that W. F. Goodrich is en- 
titled to great credit for the efficiency 
which prevails in the LaCrosse exchange. 

The Citizens Independent Telephone 
Co., of Terre Haute, Ind., took a leading 
part in Terre Haute’s First Pageant of 
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float, were the symbols of the organiza- 
tion which keeps Terre Haute talking. 

The construction work was done by 
A. Marker, of the installation department, 
and Aubrey Boyd, of the maintenance 
department. That they codperated with 
Mr. Reibel and carried out his ideas to 
a nicety is apparent from one glance at 
the picture of the float. 





Ashtabula, Ohio, has a telephone for 
every 4% citizens. 

This statement was made by J. D. Bon- 
nar, manager of the Ashtabula Telephone 
Co., based on figures compiled on Novem- 
ber 1. On that day there were exactly 
5,500 telephones in the city. 

Very nearly half of that number are 
five-party lines. The others are two, 
three-party and private lines. 

These facts were brought out when a 











QITIZENS INDERENE 


TELEPHONE CO 


Here’s One Method by Which the Citizens Independent Telephone Co., of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., Brings the Public to Visualize Its Invisible Servants and to Know That They 


Are of a Type Willing and Anxious to Please. 


This Well-Designed Float With Its 


Charming Occupants Won One of the Five Honorable Mentions in a Recent Parade. 


Progress Week. Besides having one of 
its chief operators elected pageant queen, 
the company entered the good-looking 
float shown on this page—which was one 
of 40 that were illuminated—in the elec- 
tric parade held on the evening of Octo- 
ber 31. 

A bevy of pretty “hello” girls in the 
float and its attractive appearance won 
for it a place among the five given hon- 
orable mention by the reviewing commit- 
tee. The girls represented three Terre 
Haute exchanges—Wabash, Valley and 
Forest. 

Bert Reibel, of the company’s engineer- 
ing department, designed the float and it 
was a good piece of work—neat, graceful 
and well balanced. Two shining white 
telephone poles, one on each side of the 
cab, with wires stretched to the opera- 
tors seated in tiers in the back of the 


telephone user asked the manager why 
the charge for desk sets was slightly 
higher than for wall sets. 

To this Mr. Bonnar replied : 

“Breakage. Out of every ten instru- 
ments repaired, seven are desk sets. 

“One man on the east side had a bill 
for $4 for repair to his telephone the 
other day. He tried to throw the tele- 
phone at his wife, but when it reached the 
end of its cord, it crashed to the floor. 

“Another lady called us and wanted a 
longer cord put on her telephone so ‘she 
could take it to bed with her.’ 

“But the best of all was when a woman 
called in and complained of the breath 
of the operators. She said: 

“Really you must attend to the breaths 
of the operators. The one that talked 


to me this morning had a very bad 


breath. 





Improving the Employe Relations 


There Is a Healthy Spirit of Codperation Between Company and Employes 
in Laporte, Ind.—Some Leaves from the Family Diary Tell How Both Sides 
Plan for Mutual Progress and How They Are Enthusiastically Working It Out 


It’s a fifty-fifty proposition with the 
LaPorte Telephone Co., of LaPorte, Ind, 
and its employes. The company makes a 
suggestion which it thinks will be for the 
betterment of the employes; they take it 
up with alacrity, because they know it is 
made with a sincere interest in their wel- 
fare; give it consideration and when it 
meets with approval—as it almost inva- 
riably does—go about the business of 
carrying it out with a vim that is inspir- 
ing to perceive. 

On the other hand, when an idea germi- 
nates among the employes and is presented 
to the management, as much consideration 
is given it and as much thought and effort 
expended in its development as if it had 
been tendered by one of the officers. 

As evidence of this co-working, the 
following concrete instances are worth 
citing : 

A. few weeks ago a salesman for a 
series of “success talks” called on F. V. 
Newman, general manager of the LaPorte 
company. The talks are printed on cards 
and he advised that they be attached to 
the employes’ pay checks, stating that 
many companies were using this method 
and had found it efficacious in creating 
an ambition among the employes to con- 
stantly improve themselves. 

But Mr. Newman thought a better way 
to introduce the talks would be to give the 
individual employes an individual interest 
in them. In other words, he felt that by 
selling the talks direct to the employes 
they would derive greater benefit from 
them. So, at a round-up of the members 
of the traffic department, the project was 
put up to them and they received it with 
“open arms.” The course consists of 52 
talks—one a week—and each employe pays 
25 cents a month for it. 


Fifteen-minute meetings are held week- 
ly, one at one o’clock and one at five 
o'clock, in the operators’ restroom. <A 
volunteer chairman, one of the employes, 
is in charge. Some of the girls prepare 
papers based on the theme of the talk for 
the week, developing ideas they have re- 
ceived from. it into some excellent little 
articles; others prefer to discuss the sub- 
jects orally. 


Mr. Newman attends the meetings and 
usually gives a short talk on how the 
subject applies to their daily vocation—the 
telephone business. 

A good-looking portfolio is furnished as 
a means of preserving the talks for re- 
reading. Both the cover and pages are 
of a dull blue color, the former of stiff 


By M. J. Fleming 


paper with a leather finish. The title, “52 
Success Talks on the Logic of Business 
and Philosophy of Life,” and the design 
are embossed in tones of bronze. The book 
is a handy size—overall measurement 7 
inches by 11 inches. 

The space for each talk is set off with 
a gilt border and has a gummed strip at 








Good Principles Best Foundation. 


If we take sufficient pains to lay the 
right kind of foundations, the results 
are likely to take care of themselves, are 
they not? 

John G. Shedd, head of Marshall 
Field & Co., when I asked him what 
policies he had followed in building up 
the foremost dry goods enterprise in the 
world, replied: “If you have right prin- 
ciples, your policies will take care of 
themselves.”—B. C. Forbes. 








the top to which the talk may be attached. 
There are four spaces to a page, each 
measuring about 2% inches by 434 inches, 
including the gilt border. 

The whole thing is arranged in an artis- 
tic style, one which appeals to anyone who 
likes “nice” things, and the girls of the 
ILaPorte company have taken a great deal 
of pride in filling up their books in a neat 
manner. 

Every operator has her own book, pastes 
in. her own lessons, and keeps the. book at 
home or in her locker. She is urged to 
take the book home, so that the members 
of her family may have access to it. Re- 
ports have come to the company that this 
is a good scheme, as the families take a 
deep interest in the talks and the operators 
obtain some valuable ideas from the dis- 
cussions at the dinner table or in the liv- 
ing room at home—which they expand and 
incorporate into the papers read at the 
meetings. 

Each girl brings her book to the meet- 
ings, so that she may have before her all 
the points brought out in the talk and 
may bring up any point that she has found 
of especial interest and which seems likely 
to be overlooked. 

The introduction to the talks—which, by 
the way, occupies one full page in the 
portfolio—takes as its theme that old 
saying, “Few things are impossible to 
diligence and skill,” and explains that it 
is the aim of the talks to aid those who 
take them to become more skillful and 
efficient in their work. 
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The first talk—on “Opportunity”— 
stresses the fact that opportunity does not 
knock at our door like a stranger or in 
disguise, nor like an archangel that sud- 
denly brings us good tidings, but rather 
that it is “as constant as the shadows that 
walk with us and is always present in our 
affairs, regardless of our vocation, posi- 
tion, or circumstances.” This subject was 
the inspiration of two short but very good 
papers: 

Opportunity. 
By Evana Seidler. 


Everyone has heard the old proverb, 
“Opportunity knocks but once.” But I 
believe that opportunity is knocking con- 
tinuously—in our homes, at work and in 
our study. Opportunity does not consist 
of only the bigger things, but more of the 
lesser ones that surround us daily. 

Opportunity does not always turn up 
as you expect it to. It may come under 
the guise of a sacrifice, a good deed, or a 
thousand other things. The small, seem- 
ingly trivial things that you do every day 
are the things that count. Opportunity is 
just around the corner—it’s always knock- 
ing—but we do not heed it. We hold 
along in our narrow way, quite unaware 
of the good we could do for others and 
for ourselves also. 

Opportunity is not what may come to 
us tomorrow but what we make out of 
today. Why wait for opportunity to find 
you? Make the most of things as they 
are. And then when the opportunity that 
you have been waiting for comes—it will 
find you prepared. 


Opportunity Is Just Plain Home Folk. 
By Cleo Heinke. 


“Opportunity is just plain home folk” 
appeals to me most probably because I 
have had a home of my own making and 
choosing, for we learn most thoroughly 
by experience. 

By referring to the dictionary we find 
the word opportunity has these various 
meanings: First, fit or convenient time; 
second, a time or place favorable for ex- 
ecuting a purpose; third, suitable occasion 
or chance. 

The first, fit or convenient time, seems 
to be the most used and can certainly be 
used in connection with our home folk, 
for with them we are the most frequently 
associated and the most natural. 

The second, a time or place favorable 
for executing a purpose, could be of our 
own making—that is, we could arrange 
time, place, etc., to suit ourselves. Bacon 
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said, “A wise man will make more oppor- 
tunities then he finds,” and who is wiser 
then one who is willing to learn? 

The third meaning, suitable occasion or 
chance, is often confused with the single 
word occasion. An occasion is that which 
falls in our way, or presents itself in the 
course of events while opportunity is a 
convenient time or place for the doing of 
a thing. Hence, occasions often make op- 
portunities. Even the occasion of sickness 
may give opportunity for reflections. 

So we, too, can make opportunities and 
how easier or to a better advantage than 
with the people we are associated with 
daily—just plain home folk. 

ee eo 

The second subject deals with progress. 
It points out that progress means develop- 
ment; that all big things have as their 
foundation the careful doing of little 
things called “detail”; that the responsibil- 
ity of bigger work comes with a complete 
and careful discharge of smaller under- 
takings. 

The able manner in which one of the 
girls applied these thoughts 
to the work of the exchange 
is demonstrated by her pa- 
per which follows: 

Progress 
3y Mildred Morgan. 

Progress is an increase in 
proficiency. It is a degree 
of advancement in any 
branch of knowledge, sci- 
ence or art; also an unroll- 
un folding 
from the way in 


ing or derived 





which 
leaves and flowers are usu- 
ally rolled up or crumpled 
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peared late one morning for duty, a re- 
porter for the Associated Press called his 
attention to the fact. He replied, “Yes, the 
first time in 20 years, and I hope it will 
never happen again.” How 
advanced our 


much more 
progress 






that were meant for us? I should say 
not, but by accepting the little responsibil- 
ities that come our way, and in so do- 
ing we shall find greater ones following. 


Judicious economy is the subject of the 





would be if we could make 
that reply. 

To progress, we must 
learn to take an interest in 
small things and do them 
well, before we are trusted 
bigger duties. 
Pertaining to our own work 


to perform 


we learn to test properly, 





repeat our numbers distinct- 











ly, watch our connections 
carefully and 
other in our duties in }'exs 
ing the public before we 
make what may be recognized as progress. 
“Duty” is a word that, for the average 
person, has a hard sound. 
3ut when some philosopher of the tele- 
phone exchange shows us how closely it is 











up in the bud and grow into 
their perfect form by un- 
rolling or unfolding. 

We are all familiar with 
the progress made during the world war, 
such as aeroplanes, submarines, and destroy- 
ers. When the submarines threatened to 
destroy the world’s commerce, our Presi- 


dent called Mr. Edison to Washington. He 


“Exhibit A’’ of the Good Times They Have at the Fish 
Lake Cottage. 
Pyle, Plant Superintendent; Mr. Johnson, Logan Hoel, 


Left to Right: L. Vandewalker, F. G. 
and F. V. Newman, Manager. 


connected with progress, it gives the word 
a certain dignity for us and we realize 
that, after all, the accomplishment of the 
things comprised in our duty is a real part 
Miss Zeltner 


cleverly co-related progress 


of our progress. rather 














Summer Bungalow Built and Owned by the Piant De- 
partment of the LaPorte, Ind., Company. it the duty we 


Represents a Work-Together Spirit. 


laid the facts before him and said, “Some- 
thing must be done.” 
had the destroyer which saved our ships 
from destruction. 

Punctuality. and efficiency are steps to- 
When Mr. Edison ap- 


In a few weeks we 


ward progress. 





and duty in her paper: 
Duty. 
By Helen Zeltner. 
Wherever we look we tind 
that everyone has certain 


duties to perform. They 
may be at home or at an 
office. 

Some of our duties we 


often find so small that we 





scarcely think they are 
worth doing, but so otten 
thought so 
small, would have meant 
much to somecne else. 

We are all eager to get ahead in this 
world; we are striving for better posi- 
tions and higher incomes. How can these 
be obtained? By sitting still and letting 


someone -else take to the responsibilities 





assist cach Who Wouldn't Come Back to the Job Feeling Mighty 
Fit—Ready to Tackle and Master Ola and New 
Problems—After a Vacation Such as This? 


third chat, which reminds us that this 
habit is one of the essentials of success 
and speaks of the good feeling, with a 
wee tingle of pride in it, that comes with 
the knowledge that there is going to be 
a surplus left when the weekly bills are 


paid—which feeling gives much more 


pleasure than the temporary enjoyment 
of the things that we cannot afford 

Another deals with self-made men, in- 
terpreting “self-made” as self-help which, 
in turn, is shown to mean above all the 
true spirit of service and helpfulness to 
others. 

The development of foresight is dis 
cussed in another one and the definition 
given as “The future tense of good judg- 
ment, applied to present actions, which 
minimizes the regrets in our vision of the 
past and promotes success in life.” 

The articles—which are all short and 
snappy, so that they can be read in a 
few minutes and can be thought about for 
a week—have to do with everyday life and 
appreciating the true value of the pres- 
ent. In fact, that’s the strain which runs 
through the whole series—getting the 
most out of “now” and out of ourselves. 

The management of the LaPorte com- 
pany is elated over the way in which the 
girls are making use of the talks and con- 
scientiously applying the principles which 
they advance. Mr. Newman has always 
rated telephone employes high in the mar- 
ket of intellectual and wholesome folk 
and especially those of the LaPorte com- 
pany—but he admits that he has had many 
surprises in the rapid development of the 
individual employes. 

Numerous are the visits to the public 
library and other agencies of information, 
and it’s no unusual sight to see two’ or 
three of the operators up in the reference 
room of the public library, getting ac- 
quainted with those business men and wo- 
men who have progressed beyond the 
crowd and ‘have gleaned a few homilies 
about how it’s done. 

They ‘not only read how the “othér fel- 
low” has done it—they do some thinking 


on their own account and, best of all, they 
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the principles which 
make for success. Mr. Newman has no- 
ticed a marked improvement in_ the 
operators’ service—particularly in true 
courtesy, that which goes out of its way 
to please. 


earnestly practice 


Plant Department Also Does Things. 


But the traffic department’s enthusiastic 
interest in the success talks is only one of 
the affairs of the LaPorte company family. 
The plant department, likewise, is 100 per 
cent “there.” The members of this de- 
partment felt the need of ideas, so they 
went to Chicago—20 of them—for an in- 
spection tour of the Western 
factory. 


Electric 


It is a rather unique idea for a com- 
pany to take such a large number of its 
employes to a factory to witness the man- 
ufacture of apparatus, but there’s no evad- 
ing those LaPorte company employes— 
they just must have as much information 
about their work as it’s possible to get. 

A monument to the family spirit which 
exists in the LaPorte company is the plant 
department's summer cottage. During the 
summer of 1921, the members of this de- 
partment rented a cottage on 
Fish Lake, Ul, for the use of their fam- 
ilies. The outings proved so enjoyable 
that they decided to continue them, but it 
was found that some real estate agents 
saw advantage in building a summer resort 
on the spot occupied by the farm and 


farmer’s 


purchased the place. 

So the thought of a permanent sum- 
mer home all their own offered the best 
solution. They went about it in a man- 
ner which would make an efficiency ex- 
pert see “green.” They organized a stock 
association, leased a lot, purchased mate- 
rials, and spent their Saturday afternoons 
and Sundays erecting a cottage. 

The maximum expense to any stock- 
holder was $25 and the minimum $15. 
The stock is held in the name of a trustee 
and each employe agreed when he pur- 
chased the stock to sell it back to the as- 
sociation at par, should he leave the com- 
pany’s employ. The total investment is 
approximately $300. 

The cottage is well built and is located 
on one of the most desirable spots on Fish 
Lake, which is about 10 miles from La- 
Porte and is only about half an hour’s 
drive. Oh, yes! Of course, they have in- 
stalled a telephone—the outside connec- 
tion appears in the photograph. 

As a result of this initiative and good- 
fellowship which works in unison and 
makes for achievement, each employe and 
his family enjoyed a week at the cottage. 

It was also possible for him to take 
some friends along and make a merry 
party, as the cottage accommodates 15 
persons. 

The traffic department had the use of 
the summer home for a week—one of the 
stockholders, a director of the company, 
having given up his week so that’ they 
might participate in the outings. 
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With such a prevalent ardor for work- 
ing together and pulling together between 
company and employe down in LaPorte, 
is it remarkable that that company is one 
of the most progressive and most suc- 
cessful in Indiana? It would seem to be 
a combination that “gets there” and “de- 
livers the goods.” 


Tri-State Report for Ten Months 
Shows Healthy Condition. 


The following condensed income state- 
ment of the Tri-State Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., of St. Paul, Minn., for the 
ten months ending October 31, 1922, re- 
flects a sound condition : 


Gross earnings from 
all sources 
Maintenance, 
commercial, general, 
and other expenses. .$1,891,433 
Federal, state and city 
taxes 181,849 
Reserve for 
tion of 
equipment 


deprecia- 
plant and 


—— 2,731,957 
Balance available for 
interest charges and 


for return on stocks $ 978,168 


Projected to an annual basis, the ten 
months’ earnings would indicate that the 
company is now earning in excess of four 
times its requirements for bond interest. 
By the same projection, the net earnings 
represent 7.32 per cent on the combined 
securities—stocks and bonds—and on the 
surplus or undiyided profits, which the 
stockholders have elected to leave in the 
business uncapitalized. 

The balance sheet represents assets con- 
siderably in excess of $18,000,000 and in- 
dicates surplus and undivided profits of 
about $800,000. 

For more than four years the company 
has been carrying on its balance sheet an 
account for the estimated amount due for 
unappraised property. During September 
these values were finally and satisfactorily 
adjusted and securities in the form of pre- 
ferred stock were issued in full payment 
therefore. This adjustment means that 
there is $212,164 to be added to the un- 
divided profits, which was not included as 
the accrual covered the four-year period. 

In a letter accompanying the checks for 
the seventy-eighth quarterly dividend of 
1% per cent on preferred stock, Presi- 
dent G. W. Robinson—having in mind the 
owners’ sacrifices that were necessary in 
the industry during the war and post-war 
period—expresses the gratification of the 
management in being able to report an 
increasing return. 

As an indication of the manner in which 
the Tri-State is spreading, the letter men- 
tions the fact that the Minnesota Rail- 
road & Warehouse Commission has auth- 
orized the purchase of the physical prop- 
erties of the Rochester Telephone Co., of 
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Rochester, and the purchase of the entire 
capital stock of the Red Wing Co., of Red 
Wing. 

Among the properties added during the 
year was the Emerson exchange in the 
southwestern section of St. Paul. With 
the full automatic equipment now being 
installed, it will constitute an important 
unit in the local system. 

The new business for the year was quite 
up to the budget expectations, which is an 
encouraging condition. 


First Telephone Advertisement 

Brought But One Subscriber. 

In July, 1877, the first advertisement 
of the first commercial telephone ex- 
change appeared in the newspapers of 
New Haven, Conn. It was inserted by 
George W. Coy. Mr. Coy also mailed a 
circular to a selected list of 1,000 citi- 
zens of ‘New Haven. Subscribing for a 
telephone in those days consisted in leas- 
ing an instrument, not in buying service. 
This was made clear in the text of the 
advertisement, which as an inducement of- 
fered an explanation of how slight was 
the responsibility assumed by the sub- 
scriber. 

“The proprietors keep the instrument in 
repair without charge, and the user has 
no expense except the maintenance of the 
line. It needs only a wire between the 
two stations, though 10 or 20 miles apart, 
with a telephone at each end.” 

That was all! But in spite of this 
inducement and in spite of the further in- 
ducement that “The outside of the tele- 
phone is of mahogany, finely polished, and 
an ornament to any room or office,” ad- 
vertisement and circular together brought 
only cne subscriber. The Rev. John E. 
Todd, of the Church of the Redeemer, 
came forward and agreed to pay $18 a 
year for a telephone. He was the first 
subscriber in the world to a commercial 
exchange. 

The trouble was neither with the pub- 
licity nor with the little matter of running 
lines. The public did not know as yet 
that it could not get along without a tele- 
phone. Mr. Coy sent out a canvasser to 
make personal explanations of what a 
telephone was. The result was over 200 
contracts. 

The first service was given on January 
21, 1878, to 30 subscribers, and the ex- 
change was formally opened on January 
28, 1878. 


Armistice Day Celebration Put 
Telephone Out of Service. 
The Armistice Day celebration at Chad- 
ron, Neb., resulted in a serious injury to 
telephone cable lines of the telephone com- 


pany, putting 400 instruments out of 
service. 

The damage was promptly repaired but 
at considerable expense and at great in- 


convenience to subscribers. 















Annual Meeting of Eastern Indiana 


East Central Indiana Telephone Association Holds Its Annual Meeting at 


Rushville and Elects Officers—Harry Boggs, Indiana Commission Account- 
ant, Tells How to Apply the New System Designed for Small Companies 


There was a good representation of the 
East Central Indiana Telephone Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting in Rushville, 
November 22. 

The convention came to order promptly 
at 10:30 a. m., in the court house assem- 
bly room, and T. M. Green, of Rushville, 
delivered the address of welcome. C. M. 
Martz, of Tipton, retiring president of the 
association, responded to Mr. Green’s 
greeting and expressed pleasure at the 
number of association members who were 
in attendance. 

This was followed by the business meet- 
ing and election of officers, the following 
men being chosen to head the association 
for the coming year: George W. Watts, 
of Knightstown, president; Earl Talbott, 
of Shelbyville, vice-president; and John I. 
Cheney, of Winchester, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

At 12 o'clock there was a joint lunch- 
eon of the association and the Kiwanis 
Club, at which Carl Wilde, director of 
service of the Indiana Public Service 
Commission, spoke on public relationship. 

Mr. Wilde pointed out some of the ways 
in which the telephones companies can 
improve their own practices and aid the 
subscribers to a better understanding of 
the companies’ problems and an appre- 
ciation of the efforts being made to serve 
them in the best possible manner. 

The afternoon session opened with an 
address on “Simplified Bookkeeping for 
C and D Companies,” by Harry Boggs, 
chief accountant of the Indiana commis- 
sion. Mr. Boggs explained the new system 
which has been designed to simplify the 
accounting of the smaller companies in 
which the manager, the operator or some- 
one else has to keep the records in addi- 
tion to other duties. 

It is the purpose of the system to as- 
sist the companies to comply with the ac- 
counting law in as practical a manner as 
possible, with the least work and expense 
commensurate with the best results. 

Mr. Boggs stated that with the adop- 
tion by the small companies of the new 
method of keeping books there would be 
no excuse for failure to comply with the 
law, that the system will also materially 
assist in making out the income tax re- 
port and Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion reports, besides giving the manager 
a more intelligent understanding of the 
condition and operation of his plant. 

He then presented some of the precepts 
which are known to accountants but which 
the manager who has a thousand and one 
other duties to perform doesn’t always 
keep in mind. 





“Never delay making entries,” he said. 
“They should be made immediately upon 
the conclusion of a transaction, and while 
the matter is still fresh and clear in the 
mind. If this is delayed, the matter may 
be forgotten entirely or result in entries 
that are obscure or confusing. Do not 
destroy or misplace your receipts, invoices, 
canceled checks or other documents or 
papers which concern the operation or 
husiness of the company, for a _ period 
of at least five years or longer, if pos- 
sible. You may be called upon at any 
time to produce such papers, and it is very 

















Harry Boggs, Chief Accountant of the In- 
diana Commission, Told the East Cen- 
tral Indiana Telephone Men All 
About the New System for 
Small Companies. 


important that they be carefully preserved. 
They should be filled systematically so as 
to permit of ready reference. 

“In the operation and management of a 
plant by the owner, great care should be 
exercised to prevent the mixing of personal 
matters with the business affairs of the 
plant. If the owner takes an active part 
in the conduct of the business, he should 
charge for his time an appropriate salary 
just the same as though he were another 
individual other than the owner. If other 
members of the owner’s family are em- 
ployed in performing services which are 
necessary in the operation of the business, 
they should be paid the same wages as 
other employes for similar work. 

Briefly stated, the proposed simplified 
system is built purely on a ‘cash in’ and 
‘cash out’ basis. Consequently, it does 
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not truly reflect the exact status of the 
business, principally for the reason that 
no prepaid and accrual accounts are used. 

The receipt page is constructed to show 
the date and the name of the party from 
whom money was received, and the total 
amount received, in addition to which 
there are several analysis columns to show 
When all 


of the columns are added, the sum of the 


what the money was paid for. 


total or control columns will equal the 
totals of the analysis columns, which 
makes the sheet self-balancing. 

The expenditure pages are built along 
the same lines. The first column shows 
the date of payment; the second column 
shows the number of voucher or check; 
the third column the name of the party 
to whom issued; the fourth column, a 
brief description of the nature of the ex- 
penditure; and the fifth column, the total 
amount paid out. 

Following this total or control column 
for expenditures are a number of analy- 
tic columns or subsidiary columns. Like 
the receipt page. when all columns are 
totaled, the page will be self-balancing. 

Provision is made in the expenditure 
column for a distinction between the op- 
erating expenses, and the construction and 
additions ; also for interest and dividends. 
This separates the capital and operating 
there should be no 
trouble in making reports to stockholders, 


accounts so. that 


to commissions, income tax division or any 
one else. 

A simple explanation of the expenditure 
pages might not be amiss. For instance, 
if you bought $10 worth of material from 
John Jones to be used in repairs in your 
central office, and hired Jones to assist 
in the work for two days at a wage of 
$3 per day, you would owe him $16 and 
would draw a check for the total amount, 
placing the $16 in the total column as the 
amount paid out. You would enter $10 
under the column provided for repair ma- 
terials and station equipment, and $6 un- 
der the column provided for operating 
labor. That, in brief, is the simplified 
bookkeeping method. 

When these forms are sent out, they 
will be accompanied by full detailed ex- 
planation showing just what to do with 
each column, both on the receipt and dis- 
bursement page, and the arinual reports 
required to be made will be so constructed 
that if this simple system is followed it 
should take less than 30 minutes to make 
out the annual reports.” 

In closing, Mr. Boggs reminded them 
that the commission is ready to render all 
assistance possible and.that the accounting 























Don’t They Look Congenial? 


It’s Apparent That There Was Quite a Good Crowd at the Annual Convention of the East Central Indiana Telephone Association in Rushville, November 22. 
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department is only too willing to help 
them solve their accounting problems. 

The meeting terminated with a get- 
acquainted hour and a general discussion 
in charge of George H. Davis, general 
manager of the Rushville Co-operative 
Telephone Co, It was decided to hold 
the next meeting in Muncie, March 21, 
1923. 

An operators’ conference was conducted 
by Miss Grace Boyer, of Indianapolis, 
traffic instructor of the Indiana Bell Tele- 
phone Co. 

Siemens-Halske Engineers and Ex- 
ecutives Visit Here. 

Since the close of the war, there have 
been many parties from abroad visiting 
this country to observe the progress that 
has been made in the past eight years or 
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Grabbe, director of the telephone an 
signaling manufacturing division of the 
Siemens-Halske works, Dr. L. Lubberger 
chief technical engineer; M. Langer, chie 
engineer; L. Doering, chief designing en 
gineer; William Kruger and Karl Leifers 
directors of the 


manufacturing depart 


ment. Gustav Kruckow, technical en 


gineer in the telephone and 
division of the German 


companied the party. 


telegrap! 
post-office, ac- 
These are the first 
Siemens-Halske engineers and executives 
to come to this country since hetfore the 
war. 

While in this country, they visited thx 
Ford factory and electrical and allied 
manufacturing plants in Detroit, Dayton, 
3uffalo and New York. 


of the party whose likenesses are shown 


Cleveland, Some 


in the accompanying photograph spent 











German Engineers and Executives of Siemens-Halske, Berlin, Germany, Who Recently 


Visited Kansas City. 


From Left to Right They Are: Dr. L. 


Lubterger, Dr. Georg 


Grabbe. M. Langer and L. Doering. 


more. On November 2, there arrived at 
New York City a party of engineers and 
executives from Siemens-Halske, Berlin. 

About a week was spent in the East 
and on November 12 the party arrived in 
Chicago to spend a week at the factory 
of the Automatic Electric Co., in con- 
sultation with the engineers 
and telephone men with a view to getting 


company’s 


up-to-date on developments in Strowger 
automatic equipment during and since the 
war. Siemens-Halske have the patent 
rights to make and sel! Strowger equip- 
ment to certai parts of continental 
Europe and the party of visitors was 
particularly interested in the development 
of equipment for a large metropolitan 
system such as would be employed in 
Berlin and Vienna. 

While in the Chicago territory they 
visited various manufacturing plants, 
notably the Elgin.Watch Works at Elgin, 
the Comptometer factory, and the Western 
Electric plant at Hawthorne. Se 

The party was made up of Dr. Georg 


November 24 and 25 in Kansas City as 
guests of Theodore Gary & Co. They 
inspected the Kansas City telephone sys- 
tem, being particularly interested in the 
automatic and 


manual installation, the 


company’s organization and _ operating 
methods, office layouts, etc. 
Dr. Grabbe and Dr. 


had business dealings with A. F. Adams, 


Lubberger have 


of the Kansas City company on one of 
kis trips to Europe, in connection with 
building Stowger equipment abroad. One 
of the purposes of their Kansas City trip 


was to take up further matters with him 
relating to the manufacture of Strowger 
equipment. 

During their trip, the party visited au- 
tomatic telephone exchanges in 
large cities and its members were much 
impressed with telephone development in 


various 


America. Strowger automatic -exchanges, 
manufactured by Siemens-Halske, have 
been working in Europe for severa! years 
and the information gained as a result 
of this trip will be utilized in its future 
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Service! 


Actual service in power, and 
telephone and telegraph lines 
in different parts of the nation, 
service under widely different 
climatic conditions, and in all 

kinds of weather and atmo- 
spheric conditions—that’s the 
final and most important test 
of pole reliability and durability. 


That’s the kind of service you 
know you can expect from high 
grade cedar poles properly Butt- 
Treated. 


The P&H” 


Guaranteed 
Penetration Process 


guarantees in writing, a full one-half 
inch uniform penetration of the preser- 
vative throughout the ground-line area. 
The Butt-Treating price is refunded on 
any pole that does not test up to that 
definite specified result. 


In this guaranteed one-half inch penetration, 
combined with the quality of the poles, you 
have the reason why “P & H” poles stand 
up better and last longer. It pays to insist 
on getting the genuine “P & H.” 


We produce and sell Butt-Treated and un- 
treated Northern White and Western Red 
Cedar Poles;—we can give you any form of 
Butt-Treatment;—and we are the originators 
of the Guaranteed Penetration Process— 


the “P & H.” 


Prompt Shipment—yards conveniently 
located throughout the North Central 
and Western States. 


Get the facts about Butt Treatment. Write 
for illustrated folder. 


Copyright, 1922 by P. & H. Co. ' 
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**P & H’’ Guaranteed Penetration 
Process, Northern White Cedar Poles in 
lines of United Telephone Co., Ottawa, Ill. 
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production and installation there. The 
party will sail from New York, Decem- 
ber 13. 

Dr. Lubberger was, for several years 
prior to his association with Siemens- 
Halske, with the Automatic Electric Co., 
in Chicago in the engineering and develop- 
ment department. Dr. Grabbe is an im- 
portant figure in electrical circles in Ger- 
many and the countries in which Siemens- 
Halske do business. 

Those shown in the photograph which 
was taken at Kansas City, reading from 
left to right, are Dr. L. Lubberger, Dr. 
Georg Grabbe, M. Langer and L. Doer- 
ing. 


Telephones on Leviathan, Queen 
of American Merchant Marine. 
Foremost among the systems used for 

transmitting signals and establishing com- 

munication on board the S. S. Leviathan, 

Queen of the American Merchant Marine, 

is the ship’s service telephone system, ex- 
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tending to all parts of the vessel, includ- 
ing each first class stateroom. 

In all, over 600 telephones are connect- 
ed to the switchboard, which requires the 
services of two operators. This: switch- 
board is of the most modern type and is 
the same as installed by the telephone 
companies in small towns or modern of- 
fice buildings. 

In addition to this service system, there 
are the usual telephone systems for the op- 
eration of the ship, including the follow- 
ing: Fire and engineroom loud-speaking 
system, loud-speaking maneuvering circuit 
and a small intercommunication circuit 
for use of the captain, chief engineer and 
wireless operator. 
Arkansas Association Has Suc- 

cessful District Meeting. 

A district meeting and operators’ con- 
ference was held by the Arkansas Tele- 
phone Association at Clarksdale on No- 
vember 7. 
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F. G. McLane, manager of the Johnson 
County Telephone Co., was host for the 
occasion and it was the general opinion 
that the meeting was a big success, both 
in giving the telephone managers and op 
erators a supply of new ideas for thei: 
own and the companies’ betterment and in 
promoting a closer acquaintance between 
those who carry on the work of the dif- 
ferent companies. 


Officers and Directors of the Wash- 
ington Association. 
The officers of the Washington Inde- 


pendent Telephone Association are: Ed- 
win F. Keyes, of Sunnyside, president; J. 
C. Ruth, of Pullman, vice-president; and 
W. M. Anderson, of Wenatchee, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The directors of the association are: 
Mrs. Kate Glover, of Concrete; E. M. 
Moore, Portage; A. T. West, Spokane; 
R. C. Brennesholtz, Waterville; and L. A. 
Jones, Lynden. 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


U.S. Supreme Court Rules Against 
Cumberland Bell. 

Ruling against the Cumberland Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. in its rate case 
with the Louisiana Public Service Com- 
mission, the United States Supreme Court 
on November 21 declared invalid the re- 
straining order issued on May 13 by Judge 
R. E. Foster of the district court in New 
Orleans which blocked the reduction in 
rates ordered by the commission. 

The supreme court stated that any re- 
lief from the commission’s order must be 
obtained from the three-judge court hear- 
ing the case and not from the single judge 
issuing the restraining order. The Cum- 
berland Bell immediately filed a petition 
that the present. rates be continued pend- 
ing a final order on the reduction. Two 
of the judges, Judges Clay and Bryan, 
signed @ new temporary injunction but 
Judge Foster, the third, was out of the 
state. 

The company has posted a new bond of 
$100,000 to protect its 74,000 subscribers in 
Louisiana. 


Bell Gets Permanent Injunction 
Against Batesville, Ark. 

A permanent injunction restraining the 
city of Batesville, Ark., from enforcing 
a recent rate ordinance. against the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co., was granted 
in the United States District Court by 
Judge Jacob Trieber on November 24. 
The city also is prohibited from interfer- 
ing with the present rates of the South- 
western Bell company.: 


The city attorneys asked that the peti- 
tion for an injunction be dismissed be- 
cause the federal court had no jurisdic- 
tion in the matter. The motion was over- 
ruled and when the attorneys declined to 
plead further, Judge Trieber granted the 
injunction. 


City Plans to Revise Bell Rates in 
Fort Smith, Ark. 

On November 17 the city commission of 
Fort Smith, Ark., served formal notice 
on the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co.- 
through its district manager, E. C. Mc- 
Call—that the commission intends to revise 
the rates now in effect in Fort Smith. 

The company was notified also that the 
city commission will conduct a hearing in 
the matter on December 19. 


Telephone Company Drops Suit 
Against Power Company. 
Temporary injunction proceedings in- 
stituted against the Rural Power Co., of 
Preston, Iowa, by the Green Tree Tele- 
phone Co., were dismissed in the district 
court on November 22. The telephone 
company sought to restrain the power 
company from erecting lines adjacent to 
telephone. lines on two highways but later 
agreed to permit the erection of the power 

lines. 


Jury Gives Minneapolis Subscriber 
$1.000 For Poor Service. 

A verdict of $1,000 against the North- 

western Bell Telephone Co., for dam- 

ages growing out of alleged inefficiency 


of telephone -service was awarded to 
George S. Grimes, attorney, 538 McKnight 
building, Minneapolis, by a jury before 
Judge H. D. Dickinson in Hennepin 
County District Court, Minneapolis, Minn 
on December 1. 

The suit was the first of its kind ever 
hrought in the United States. Mr. Grimes 
sought $3,000 for loss of time due to tele- 
phone service difficulties from July 31, 
1917 to July 31, 1918, and from July 31, 
1919 to July 31, 1920. The company’s 
answer was that the influenza epidemic, 
labor troubles and other 
over which it had no control, were re- 
sponsible for the quality of service given 
during the period of time in question. 

The jury, which consisted of seven 
women and five men, deliberated thre« 
hours over questions submitted to them 
by Judge Dickinson as follows: 

“Under the terms of the contract with 
the subscribers which called for reason 
ably prompt 
exercise ordinary care and give reason- 
able service under the circumstances? If 
the company did, then itis not liable. 

“If the company did not render rea 
sonable service under the circumstances 
then it would be liable for breach of its 
contract with the subscriber. 

“Further, if the company by 
of such breach, injured the plaintiff i 
the main issue—that is, in the principk 
of the terms of the contract for rea 
sonable service—then there should be an 
award of nominal damage. This is, fro: 
one cent to $1. 


circumstances 


service, did the company 
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“INDIANA” 
TELEPHONE AND 


TELEGRAPH WIRE 


—__ 
———— _——-s 





PROVEN BEST BY TEST 


Time and the aid of America’s foremost 
engineers, have enabled us to develop and 
manufacture the highest grade wire known to 
the trade. It is greatest in conductivity and 
lasting qualities, due to the superior quality of 
material from which it is made, as well as its 
Extra Double Galvanizing, which insures longest life. 





STEEL STRAND 


Single and Double Galvanized, Standard, 
Siemens-Martin, High Strength and Extra 
High Strength Grades. 


HANDLED BY MOST JOBBERS 
MANUFACTURED BY 


INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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Get the 
Work Done 


There are two reasons w hy 
Oshkosh Construction Tools can 
be depended on to get their work 
done on schedule time. One of 
the reasons is the high service- 
ability of these tools. The other 
reason is the immediate supply 
service available through jobbers 
and factory. 


Use our catalog in making up 
your construction tool requisitions. 


OSHKOSH MFG. CO. 


124 Tell St., Oshkosh, Wis., U.S. A. 


ConstructionTools 









































The Policy L 


of Lynton T. Block & Co. is to 
issue the most satisfactory and 
comprehensive insurance to be 
had anywhere— 

Furnishing absolute protection 
at cost. 

Embodying all the standard fea- 
tures and more. 

Covering special classes and se- 
lected risks. 

Selling at established rates. 

Returning savings at the end of 
the policy period, depending upon 
the individual experience of the 
risk. 

Giving a claims service that is 
not equalled elsewhere. 

It is an honest policy, carried 
out in an honest way and gives a 
square deal under all conditions. 

This forms the creed of every 
member of the organization and 
has built up the reputation of 
Lynton T. Block & Co. until it is 
one of the best and most favor- 
ably known in the Mississippi 
Valley. 





























g Chamber of Commerce Bullding St. Louis, Mo. 





Cost 





Workmen’s Compensation 
Employers’ Liability 
Public Liability 

Teams Liability 
Contractors’ Liability 
Elevator 

Automobile 

Fire Insurance 


LYNTON T. BLOCK & CO. 


UNDERWRITERS OF 
INSURANCE AT Cost 
Utititigs InpEMNiTy & Fire ExcHANGES 
EMPLOYERS INDEMNITY CORPORATION 
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“On the other hand, if. there was found 
to have been actual damage, then the 
jury must determine the amount of dam- 
age suffered.” 

E. A. Prendergast, general counsel for 
the telephone company, announced that 
the case would be taken to the Minnesota 
Supreme Court on appeal. 


Authorized to Discontinue Ex- 
change and Increase Rates. 


Two orders were issued by the Minne- 
sota Railroad & Warehouse Commission 
on November 28 in favor of the Peoples 
Cooperative Telephone Co., operating in 
Williams and Roosevelt—one authorizing 
the company to discontinue the Roosevelt 
exchange, and the other allowing rate in- 
creases for both places. 

The Peoples company has approxi- 
mately 110 stations connected to its Wil- 
liams exchange, 25 town and 38 rural sta- 
tions on the Roosevelt exchange, and fur- 
nishes switching service from Roosevelt 
to 18 rural subscribers of the Farmers’ 
Mutual Telephone Co. 

The number served from Roosevelt is 
so small that the revenues are not suffi- 
cient to take care of the operating ex- 
penses. Accordingly, the commission ruled 
that the company may give direct connec- 
tion with Williams to all those now 
served from the Roosevelt exchange, in- 
cluding the 18 patrons of the Farmers’ 
Mutual company. 

Even with the saving in operating ex- 
penses by eliminating the Roosevelt ex- 
change, it was found that the rates re- 
quested by the company would not pro- 
duce more than a fair return, so they 
were allowed. The old and new rates are: 


Old New 

Business : rates. rates. 

ENON 6 5-5.0is 004.0 seelele was $2.00 $2.25 
Rural: 

Business, multi-party 1.75 2.00 

: Residence, multi-party ..... 1.25 1.50 


Switching service (per call). .05  .... 
Switching service ......... i... M7) 


A discount of 5 per cent is allowed on 
the local rates if paid one year in advance. 


Minnesota Company Gets Rate 
. Advance After Reorganization. 

.Permission to establish a schedule of 
increased rates after December 1 was 
granted the New London Telephone Co., 
of New London, by the Minnesota Rail- 


road & Warehouse Commission on No- 
vember 29. 
The New London company is a co- 


fartnership serving about 80 town sta- 
tions and performing switching service 
for 201 rural connecting company stations. 
' It was reorganized in November, 1921, 
amd proceeded to reconstruct and make 
additions to the former plant. Approxi- 
mately $2,700 was expended in placing 
cable, making lines metallic and’ repairing 
the switchboard. 
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From an analysis of the company’s op- 
erations and revenues for the years 1917, 
1919, 1921 and the first six months of 
1922, the commission was convinced that 
the requested schedule should be allowed. 
The rates which the company has been 
using, together with the new rates, are: 


Old New 

Business : rates. rates. 

One-party (isin ae 
Residence: 

ee CERT ET 1.00 1450 

NE sidcncein x Kavisia—wesae 1.25 

Ce 25 40 


The new local rates are net; the switch- 
ing rate takes a discount of 5 cents per 
month if paid three months in advance. 


Asks Refund of a $10 Messenger 
Fee—Commission to Rule. 


An unusual controversy is raging before 
the Nebraska State Railway Commission, 
where C. H. Gregg, a real estate man of 
Kearney, is asking that the Bassett Tele- 
phone Co. be required to repay him the 
$10 messenger fee that he paid the Kear- 
ney Telephone Co. on the demand of the 
Bassett manager when he put through a 
call to Bassett and beyond. The refusal 
of Manager Coryell, of Bassett, to make 
repayment when asked by the Kearney 
company is submitted along with the com- 
plaint. 

Mr. Coryell’s letter is a masterpiece. 
He starts off in well-rounded diction to 
explain how it happened, but the farther 
along he gets with the explanation, the 
more angry he gets and the worse speller 
his typewriter becomes, until he winds up 
with the declaration that if thfs isn’t satis- 
factory, he would be glad to write again, 
as running a telephone company where 
a monthly deficit cannot be dodged, leaves 
him with nothing to do but write letters. 

Gregg had a man in Kearney who was 
willing to buy a ranch near Carns, 40 
miles beyond Bassett, from a man who 
got rural services over Coryell’s lines. 
When the call reached Bassett, the op- 
erator was unable to get any replies from 
the far end of the line where the ranch 
owner was located. 

Coryell offered to get the message to 
the schoolhouse where the man’s children 
were so they might tell him when they 
went home in the eventide, but the buyer 
was leaving Kearney that day and couldn’t 
wait. .So Gregg agreed to pay $10 if 
Coryell would drive down and get the 
man on the end wf a wire. He started 
but meanwhile Central kept working and 
got the connection. She also stopped 
Coyrell when he was three-fourths of the 
way there and so he never delivered the 
message. 

Now Gregg, who lost out on the sale 
because of the delay, is out his commis- 
sion of $187.50, and wants the messenger 
fee back on the ground that the message 
was neve: ‘elivered. Coryell replies that 
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he'll be jiggered if he will push a 
flivver through sand and sage brush 30 
miles for nothing, and holds onto the $10. 


Too Many Two-Party Subscribers, 
—Reduce One-Party Rate. 

Approval was given to the reduction in 
the individual line flat rate of the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. from 
$5.50 to $5.00 per month by order of the 
Public Utilities Commission of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, entered November 28 
and effective December 1. 

At the time of filing the tariff revision, 
it was stated orally by representatives of 
the company that there were approx- 
imately 18,000 flat rate main stations 
affected by the reduction, which would 
amount to $108,000 per annum. 

The reason for applying such a large 
reduction in revenue to only one class of 
subscribers was not apparent from the in- 
formation submitted with the application 
for approval, and accordingly conferences 
were held between representatives of the 
company and the commission for a discus- 
sion of the advisability of spreading the 
proposed reduction among other classes of 
subscribers. 

At the request of the federation of cit- 
izens’ association, a public hearing was 
held on November 27. The _ testimony 
given at this hearing by the company’s 
witnesses was to the effect that since the 
rate increase in 1919 there has been an 
unusual increase in the percentage of two- 
party line subscribers, representing the 
minimum grade of service, with a corres- 
ponding decrease in the percentage of flat 
rate subscribers, representing the max- 
imum grade. 

This trend, it was stated, was due to 
the fact that the rate increases made in 
1919 and 1920 had also increased the dif- 
ferential between the rates for the max- 
imum and minimum grades of service, 
making the former class less accessible to 
the subscriber of moderate means. 

If this trend were to continue, the wit- 
nesses declared, there would be such a 
preponderance of party line service as to 
seriously affect the company’s ability to 
furnish high-grade, dependable service. 
The company contended that the best way 
to correct this condition would be to re- 
duce the rate on the maximum grade of 
service. 

It was also shown that the individual 
line flat rate patrons had borne the largest 
percentage of the increases made in the 
rates for residence service since 1919. 

In approving the reduction, the commis- 
sion stated that it has been following 
closely the operations of the Chesapeake 
& Potomac and is aware that during the 
first 10 months of this year the rate of 
return on the fair value of the property, 
as fixed by the commission, has been 
slightly above 7 per cent. The reduction 
proposed by the company will decrease 
the return approximately 0.7 per cent. 
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Dependable Ringing Service 
— With Economy! 





A Holtzer-Cabot Magneto-Ringing 
Motor-Generator 





is the ringing equipment that NEVER 
FAILS. It is uniformly dependable—and 
economical in first cost and in upkeep. It 
needs no costly attention—if properly 
lubricated. 

Send for illustrated circular. Or, better still, 


give it a test in your exchange; we stand back 
of the machine. 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Boston Philadelphia Detroit New York 
Chicago Minneapolis Baltimore Cleveland 


























Efficient 


Telephone Service 


can be secured only by the use 
of efficient modern equipment. 
You will find such apparatus 
advertised in TELEPHONY. 














Bonitas for Strength 


Send for a Sample 
of Bonita Aerial 
Cable Rings and see 
wherein they get 
their rigidity. 


CAMERON APPLIANCE CO. 








; EVERETT, MASS. 
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NORTH 
MACHINE 
SWITCHING 
SYSTEMS 


Just as the truck winch is the lat- 
est thing in plant equipment, just 
so is the machine switching appa- 
ratus in central office equipment. 
Operating companies which 


Give 
Quick 
Accurate 
Service 


with this apparatus have no diff- 
culties with finances or public re- 
lations. 


This modern equipment is 
worthy of investigation if you 
want to provide your central office 
for the growing needs of the 
future. 


WE HAVE A SYSTEM THAT WILL 
MEET YOUR REQUIREMENTS | 


Write us for information. 


THE NORTH ELECTRIC 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
GALION, OHIO 
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However, the commission does not re- 
gard the 7 per cent return as unduly 
great, “having in mind the quality of the 
service furnished by the company, its at- 
titude toward the public in general, and 
the great value that efficient teiepnone 
service possesses for the entire commu- 
nity.” 

A careful study of the entire rate 
schedule and the evidence presented con- 
vinced the commission that the great in- 
crease experienced in the number of two- 
party line subscribers had created a harm- 
ful effect upon the quality of the service 
and that the reduction proposed was the 
best way of restoring the former relat.on 
between the three classes of residence sub- 
scribers. 


Cumberland Bell Asks for Emer- 
gency Rates in Tennessee. 
Counsel for the Cumberland Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., at the November 20 
hearing in Nashville before the Tennessee 
Railroad & Public Utilities Commission, 
asked permission to put into effect rates 
about 24 per cent higher than the present 
charges as an emergency measure pending 
final disposition of the case. The argu- 
ments on the motion took up the entire 
afternoon and the commission— 
all three members of which were present— 

took the motion under advisement. 

Attorneys for the protesting municipali- 
ties and for the commission vigorously as- 
sailed the proposal and offered in lieu of 
it a motion that the commission proceed 
with hearings of the case and set it for 
final disposition in not less than three nor 
more than four months. 

They also charged that the company 
has not complied with the order to fur- 
nish the physical valuation data, to which 
Thos. N. Greer, attorney for the Cum- 
berland Bell, replied that it had furnished 
everything it understood was required un- 
der its interpretation of the order. He 
said that the company has already spent 
$200,000 in supplying the information. 

In presenting the request for an 
emergency rate raise, Mr. Greer and E. T. 
Seay, counsel for the company, said that 
it is unable to supply about 6,000 persons 
with service in the state because no new 
capital to purchase equipment can be se- 
cured unless the rates are raised. 

The schedule proposed is the same as 
was presented May 31, 1921, which was 
suspended by the commission. 

Ex-governor A. H. Roberts is one of 
the counsel for the commission. 


session 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE CoMMISSION. 


November 28: Application filed by 
Princeton Telephone Co., of Princeton, 


NORTHERN CE DAR POLES WESTERN 


GUARANTEED GRADES 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BUTT-TREATING 
BELL LUMBER COMPANY, 
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Ind., for authority to take over the Oak- 

land City Telephone Co., of Oakland City, 

Ind., and certain property of the Indiana 

Bell Telephone Co., in Gibson County. 
CALIFORNIA. 

November 27: Home Telephone Co., 
of Covina, given permission to sell a por- 
tion of a lot in Puente for $4,750 and to 
use the proceeds to construct a new build- 
ing and for additions and betterments. 

District or COLUMBIA. 

November 28: Approval given to- re- 
duction from $5.50 to $5.00 per month in 
the individual line flat rate of the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co.; effective 
December 1. : 

ILLINOIs. 

December 5: Hearing held in Spring- 
field on citation issued to Commercial 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Olney, and 
Dundas Telephone Co., of Dundas, for 
failure to handle messages between Olney 
and Dundas. 

December 5: Hearing held in Spring- 
field on joint application of Kinloch Long 
Distance Telephone Co. and Kinloch Tele- 
phone Co., both of St. Louis, Mo., for ad- 
vanced rates in Belleville and various 
other municipalities served by them. 

December 5: Hearing held in Spring- 
field on the application of the Kinloch 
Telephone Co., of St. Louis, Mo., for 
authority to increase the rates for service 
in East St. Louis and vicinity, and in 
Edgemont and vicinity. 

December 5: Hearing in Springfeld on 
the application of the St. Paul Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase its rates for 
service in St. Paul. 

December 5: Hearing held in Spring- 
field on the petition of. the Sangamon 
County Telephone Co., of Pawnee, for 
authority to issue $14,000 of its notes. 

December 6: Hearing held in Spring- 
field on the application of the Versailles 
Telephone Co. for a certificate of conven- 
ience and necessity to construct and oper- 
ate a telephone system in and near the 
town of Versailles. 

December 7: Hearing held at Spring- 
field on the petition of the Vermilion 
County Telephone Co., of Danville, for 
an order authorizing the issue of $210,000 
par value of its first mortgage, 6 per cent 
gold bonds. 

December 7: Hearing held at Spring- 
field in the matter of proposed increase in 
rates for service by the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. in Centralia, Central City, Wo- 
mac, and vicinity. 

December 7: Hearing held at Spring- 
field on the petition of the Washington 
Home Telephone Co., of Washington, for 
authority to issue its first mortgage, 6 per 
cent gold bonds in the aggregate amount 
of $25,000, and to execute its deed of trust 
to Clarence W. Heyl, trustee, to secure 
an issue of $30,000 par value of the bonds. 

December 7: Hearing held at Spring- 
field in the matter of the application of the 
Abingdon Home Telephone Co., of Abing- 
don, for an order authorizing the issuance 
of its first mortgage, 6 per cent gold bonds 
in the aggregate *sum of $40,000, and the 
execution of a deed of trust to Clarence 
W. Heyl, trustee, to secure an issue of 
$30,000 par value of the bonds. 

December 7: Hearing held in Spring- 
field on application of Peoples Telephone 
Co., of Chillicothe, for permission to is- 
sue $25,000 of its first mortgage, 6 per 
cent gold bonds, and to execute a trust 
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deed to Clarence W. Heyl, trustee, to se- 
cure an issue of $30,000 par value of the 
bonds. 

December 7: Hearing held in Spring- 
field on petition of Sullivan Home Tele- 
phone Co., of Sullivan, for authority to 
issue $10,500 par value of its first mort- 
gage, 6 per cent gold bonds, secured by a 
trust deed. 

MINNESOTA. 

November 28: Peoples Cooperative 
Telephone Co. authorized to discontinue 
exchange at Roosevelt and give patrons of 
that exchange direct connection with Wil- 
liams; also permitted to increase rates. 

November 28: Rate increase granted 
New London Telephone Co., of New Lon- 
don. 

December 15: Hearing to be held in 
Harmony on application of Harmony 
Telephone Exchange Co. for authority to 
change its schedule of local and rural 
rates. 

NEBRASKA. 

November 28: Complaint filed by J. A. 
Singhaus, of Tekamah, alleging that the 
Northwestern Bell company’s service at 
that exchange is inadequate and inefficient. 

November 28: Application filed by the 
Northern Antelope Telephone _Co., of 
Neligh, asking permission to make certain 
changes in gross and net rates. 

November 29: Complaint filed by C. H. 
Gregg, of Kearney, against the Bassett 
Telephone Co. alleging collection of a 
charge of $10 for messenger service that 
was not furnished. 

November 29: In the matter of the 
application of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for. permission to make cer- 
tain changes in.contract forms; set for 
this date, but continued indefinitely be- 
cause of press of commission business. 

November 29: In the matter of the 
application of the Northwestern Bell com- 
pany on increased rates; effective date of 
order made January 1 instead of Decem- 
ber 1. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

November 20: Notice filed by Burton 
Telephone Co., operating in Brownsdale, 
Cooperstown, Glade Mills, McFamn and 
Renfrew, announcing that reconnection 
charges of $1.00 in the central office and 
$1.50 outside the central office have been 
established. 

November 21: Notice filed by Fenelton 
Telephone Co., of Fenelton; that a charge 
has been established for reconnecting in- 
struments disconnected for non-payment 
of account. 

TENNESSEE. 

November 20: Hearing held in Nash- 
ville in the matter of rates of the Cum- 
berland Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

WASHINGTON. 

December 18: Hearing to be held in 
Olympia on the valuation of the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Spokane, 
this being preliminary to hearings on 
rates, rules, contracts and service. 








WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO BUY— Telephone 
plant 5,000 to 6,000 stations. Central 
states location. Must be bargain. Am- 
ple financial means to cover purchase. 


Address 5158, care of TELEPHONY. 








To insure delivery on time order your poles 
as early as possible. 





Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 





